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NOW—MORE THAN EVER - 


DEEDS COUNT! 


Join the 
JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 








For over 30 years the JEwisH NATIONAL Workers’ ALLIANCE 
(FARBAND) has participated in every activity leading to the im- 
provement of the condition of the Jewish and laboring masses in 
this country and abroad, the upbuilding of the Jewish homeland 
in Palestine and the vitalization of Jewish culture. It has stood 
for unity in American and World Jewry and was an important 
factor in the establishment of the American and World Jewish 
Congress and more recently, the American Jewish Conference. 
It is closely linked with the Histadrut and aids it economically 
and politically in all of its undertakings. It pioneered modern 
progressive Jewish education and maintains a chain of schools 
in the United States and Canada. It fought militantly the joint 
evils of fascism and anti-semitism and has given our country 
Labor Zionist Program exemplary support in the war-effort. All these activities it has ae 
combined with an extensive program of self-help and mutual aid, 
based on scientific and cooperative principles, for the benefit of its 
members and their families. It has grown in deeds and member- 





Interesting Activities 


Lectures and Discussions 











* Cooperative Institutions for ship as one of the foremost organizations in American Jewish life. 
Its Members 

¢ Social Functions and Recre- FACTS AND FIGURES 
Rel Pelaine THE ALLIANCE’S present membership is over 22,000. 

e .Yiddish and Hebrew Schools THE ALLIANCE’S Insurance held by members totals $8,165,193.00. 
for Children THE ALLIANCE has already paid in benefits $1,666,674.18. 


THE ALLIANCE has assets amounting to $1,152,674.18. 
° THE ALLIANCE will have raised during the year 1944 more than one 
~t “% wnt ome nite million dollars for Jewish national and local needs, including $500,000.00 
ae ey Se for the Geverkshaften Campaign for the Histadrut, $300,000.00 for the 
Cemetery and Many Other United Jewish Appeal, $150,000.00 for the Jewish National Fund, and 
Benefits. considerable sums for Jewish cultural and public institutions. 


Life Insurance, Sick-Benefit, 




















Today, more than ever, its three-point program of action—for our country, 
the Jewish people and yourself and your family—merits the support of every 
Jewish man and woman who believes that deeds speak louder than words. 


JOIN THE ALLIANCE BRANCH IN YOUR COMMUNITY! 


For information — write or phone: 


The JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE S's" pe 





























ine A Year of 


Achievement— 


The National Labor Committee for 
Palestine (Gewerkshaften Campaign) 
has just completed the most success- 
ful year in its history. It raised over 
one million dollars in 1943-44 as 
against $700,000 in 1942-43. This 
was made possible through the con- 
centrated and unstinting efforts of all 
of the 2,500 labor, fraternal and folk 
organizations in the United States and 
Canada represented within the Ge- 
verkshaften Campaign. The new suc- 
cess was not merely one in terms of 
the unprecedented quota attained but 
also in terms of a greatly extended 
educational and propaganda program 
that was brought to over 400 com- 
munities in the U. S., Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba. Thousands of new friends 
and workers were won for the Hista- 
drut. 


The success of the Geverkshaften 
Campaign here is a true reflection of 
the greatly expanded program and 
achievements of the Histadrut in Pal- 
estine. In a year of unparalleled Jew- 
ish suffering the Histadrut was highly 
instrumental in writing a chapter of 
daring heroism and pioneering initia- 
tive that constitutes the noble answer 
of a people aroused to the challenge of 
Hitlerism. 

The borders of Jewish Palestine 
were extended by the settlement of 
new colonies by men and women 
trained within the Histadrut. More 
Jews were snatched from the jaws of 
death itself and given a new life of 
freedom, security and dignity in the 
labor settlements. Scattered Jewish 
communities in the liberated areas 
were gathered in and reconstituted 
largely through the efforts of the men 
and women in the Palestine army 
units, 


The Histadrut now turns to the 
future and has laid plans for recon- 
version to a peace-time econmy. These 
plans include agriculture and indus- 
trial expansion; specific building and 
housing projects to create work and 
to solve the acute housing problem; 
the full utilization of opportunities for 
new enterprises in aviation, maritime 
service and the fishing industry, the 
opening of new tracts for settlement 
through the introduction of the most 
advanced schemes for irrigation. The 
Histadrut has prepared plans for a 
greater Palestine that will absorb hun- 
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dreds of thousands of Jews who by 
their industry and cooperation will 
bring the Jewish Commonwealth to 
speedy realization. 

The Histadrut is preparing to face 
the trying period which have made it 
the determining factor in the fashion- 
ing of the new social and economic 


forms that characterize Jewish Pal- 
estine and that have set Jewish Pal- 
estine up as the harbinger of the co- 
operative democratic way in the entire 
Midlde East. We, here, must gird our- 
selves to a year of redoubled efforts 
commensurate with the great task that 
lies ahead of us. 
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VOTE FOR ROOSEVELT 


SS - VICTORY is by no means as- 
sured, and consequently everyone who has the 
re-election of Roosevelt at heart has good cause to 
bestir himself in the weeks before Election Day. A 
number of factors contribute to the present uncer- 
tainty. There is first of all the powerful reaction 
against more than two terms in the presidency. The 
Republicans are exploiting the “Fourth Term” issue 
to the utmost, and they are meeting with no little 
response. Nor should we dismiss the question of a 
fourth term as negligible. Only extraordinary cir- 
cumstances warrant so long a presidential term for 
any one man. However, these happen to be ex- 
traordinary circumstances—extraordinary enough for 
breaking even with so fundamental an American 
tradition. 

Furthermore, there is a resurgence of the periodic 
American desire to sweep out the old party and vote 
in the new. Many Americans are simply tired of the 
incumbent party; they want a change. They have the 
tendency to identify all the difficulties and hazards 
of the past decade in human history with the party 
which happened to be in power. “A new broom 
sweeps clean,” is just as popular and persuasive a 
slogan as the chief mainstay of the Democrats— 
“Don’t change horses in midstream.” 

We must remember that in the last election, 
though Roosevelt had an immense electoral vote, the 
margin of his popular vote over the ballots cast for 
Willkie was not large. Willkie had a very substan- 
tial part of the American electorate on his side. Events 
have since shown that Willkie’s idealism and sincerity 
had been greatly misjudged by many of his adversar- 
ies, but the fact remains that in 1940, as the Repub- 
lican standard bearer, he became the rallying point 
for isolationists, anti-New Dealers, and reactionaries 
of every stripe. Together with the regular Republican 
votes, these added up to a pretty total. 

There is no reason to assume that anti-New Deal- 
ism or reactionary isolationism has grown less. If 
anything, the events of the last four years have 
deepened these sentiments among those who original- 
ly held them. All these strings are played on by the 
Republicans, and the manner of the playing indicates 
better than the official Republicans platform, how 
little enlightened leadership in national or interna- 
tional affairs may be expected from a Republican 
victory. 

One has only to listen to a speech by Claire Booth 
Luce, who apparently sets the intellectual tone of the 
Republicans, to appreciate the dishonesty and casu- 
istry of the Republican attack on Roosevelt. He is 
attacked in the same breath as an isolationist and as 


a war-monger. He failed to warn us of the dangers 
facing us, but he took measures—like lend-lease— 
to plunge us into war. Most dishonest of all, the Re- 
publican argument continues as though no such per- 
son as Hitler had come into existence, as though the 
shaping of world events were something for which 
Roosevelt had to assume prime responsibility. The 
complete indecency of the Republican onslaught, the 
disregard for truths familiar to every hearer, is a sorry 
indication of the intellectual and spiritual level of 
the Republican statesmen. 

When the Republicans how! that Roosevelt failed 
to insure a sufficiently large navy and army, and 
in the same breath charge him with war-mongering, 
do they really believe that the American people have 
already forgotten that it was Republican Congress 
men who voted against every adequate defense mea- 
sure? How much contempt for the intelligence and 
probity of the common man is contained in a typical 
Republican tirade! Even the exigencies of election- 
eering do not excuse their deliberate falsification of 
history. 

Another straw in the wind is the nature of the anti- 
Hillman campaign. “Clear it with Sidney” has be- 
come a major issue with the Republicans. The in- 
nuendo is obvious. The Republicans are not saying 
outright in their public addresses: “A Russian Jew 
with a foreign accent is on the Roosevelt side; all 
good Americans take heed,” but the implications are 
plain. Whatever Hillman’s merits or demerits may 
be, he should be fought on specific issues. It should 
be beneath the tactics of a great American political 
party to emulate the methods of the vulgarest little 
demagogues. 

“Peace-time jobs with Dewey” is a slogan whose 
plain appeal none can afford to minimize; it has 
something of the delusive simplicity of a “chicken 
in every pot,” also of Republican vintage. However, 
the problems of the peace in the making, the prob- 
lems of post-war employment—all that is at stake in 
the creation of a stable world order—require wisdom 
and vision for their solution. Neither Dewey nor 
his entourage has indicated a perception of the plane 
on which these questions must be approached. In 
breadth of grasp of national or international affairs, 
there is no comparison between the Republican and 
Democratic candidates. Vote for Roosevelt. 


Not Ours THE SHAME 


pee DEPUTY to the British High Commissioner 
in Palestine has issued a warning to the Jewish 
Community. Jewish terrorists, he states, are at large 
in the country, and they are interfering with the war 
effort and harming the interest of the Allies. While 
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it is true that the vast majority of the Jewish popula- 
tion has condemned those acts, it cannot escape 
responsibility for them. The wave of terrorism 
“brings only shame and dishonor to the Jewish peo- 
ple as a whole.” 

We recall that certain elements of the British 
administration once before took upon themselves the 
defense of the honor of the Jewish people. That 
happened at the well-known arms smuggling trial, 
when the defense attorney Major Verdin attempted 
to implicate the Jewish Agency in the theft of arms 
from British munitions depots. At that time he ac- 
cused the Jewish Agency of activities harmful to the 
present war against the bloody enemy of the Jewish 
people, and he practically appealed to Jews in other 
countries to cease supporting it. The Jewish Com- 
munity in Palestine, as well as Jews in other coun- 
tries, clearly indicated at that time how they viewed 
this pretended concern for “Jewish honor.” 

The statement by the High Commissioner’s 
Deputy is much more carefully formulated than the 
notorious outburst of Major Verdin, but it is none 
the less unjust and humiliating. The British Ad- 
ministration in Palestine knows quite well how the 
bulk of the Jewish Community regards the gang, or 
gangs, who have recently participated in acts of 
murder and robbery. These acts were condemned by 
every Jewish party, including the official Revisionist 
Organization. The Jewish community is fully aware 
that those acts were directed primarily against itself. 


It is no accident that terrorism has been directed not: 


only against Arabs and Britons, but also against 
Jews; that editors of Jewish newspapers have te- 
ceived letters threatening death at the hands of 
the terrorists for having condemned those crimes. 
The community knows also that such acts only harm 
the Zionist cause and the Jewish name. Moreover, 
the Jewish Community was not much surprised by 
the statement of the High Commissioner’s Deputy: 
it knows that certain elements in the British admin- 
istration find terrorist acts a very convenient weapon 
for attacking Jewish aspirations. Quite apart from 
its moral revulsion against such methods the vast 
majority of the Jewish Community is fully capable 
of appreciating the political harmfulness of terrorist 
tactics. 


But the Palestine Administration has not yet 
shown itself capable of putting a stop to terror- 
ism. From time to time criminals are captured— 
only to be succeeded by others. The Government 
has not been able to wipe out the source of ter- 
rorism; and it vents its resentment upon the Jewish 
community. It urges the Jews to remember the 
“honor of the Jewish people.” This appeal can only 
call forth a sardonic response. When thousands of 
Jewish soldiers fought daily for the honor of the 
Jewish people and the Yishuv, that was something to 
be systematically belittled over a period of years. 
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Jewish honor became important only in a situation 
when the Palestinian government believed that some- 
thing could be adduced to dishonor the Jews. 

The truth is that Jewish honor has nothing at all 
to do with the inability of the British Administration 
to end terrorism in Palestine. It is exclusively a 
question of the administration and its security forces 
—who have never been distinguished for their efhi- 
ciency. We still remember quite well four years of 
terrorism preceding the present war. But, in the final 
analysis, not even this is the essential point: respect 
for law and order is important—but the law may 
also be expected to deserve respect. Theft and murder 
and other crimes must certainly be suppressed, but 
the core of the matter is after all, to wipe out the 
causes of such crimes. The cases of the Struma and 
Patria wete certainly not calculated to heighten 
respect for British law in Palestine. So long as the 
White Paper is maintained, there will be, we fear, 
Jews of unstable character who, to our misfortune, 
will combat it with criminal methods. To our mis- 
fortune and our sorrow—but we must add to the 
shame not of the Jewish people, but of those who 
create the conditions for such acts. 


PATTERN FOR WorLD SECURITY 


N HIS STATEMENT of October 9th on the re- 
sults of the Dumbarton Oaks conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared his “extreme satisfaction, and 
even surprise, that so much could have been accom- 
plished on so difficult a subject in so short a time.” 
Other official comments also adopted a tone of mildly 
surprised self-gratulation. Undeniably, the published 
draft contains many elements not clearly indicated 
by the preliminary rumors. However, there is no pub- 
lic confidence in the idea of preserving peace in- 
definitely by what is, after all, no more than a glori- 
fied alliance of major military and political powers. 
It proves somewhat disconcerting, therefore, to be 
invited to measure the progress of world organization 
for security Wy the extent of agreement on such a 
plan. But when the details of the plan are more 
fully assimilated by the public, the reaction will 
probably be one of surprise that agreement has gone 
so far on the principle of dividing the world into 
zones of influence, with so little care for preventing 
the possible outbreak of conflict between the zones. 
What was laid down at Dumbarton Oaks is essen- 
tially an outgrowth of the system of United Nations 
cooperation worked out during the war. The chief 
emphasis of the draft is on the responsibility of the 
victorious powers for enforcing peace. Accordingly, 
the membership of the General International Organ- 
ization will not necessarily be universal. Not only is 
there a statement that only “peace loving nations” 
will be admitted, but the obligation of all members 
to contribute military forces, upon the call of the 
Security Council, implies that certain traditionally 
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neutral states may remain outside the organization. 
Ex-enemy states will have to meet certain tests for 
admission. The organization will concern itself ex- 
tensively with regulating world armaments; and the 
implication is that non-members will not be allowed 
to have much more than internal security forces. Yet, 
the organization will require non-members to act 
“in accordance with the principles regarded as neces- 
sary for maintaining peace.” This will probably mean 
not only disarmament but some form of participation 
in economic sanctions; for the draft promises aid to 
non-members in difficulties resulting from such 
measures. Moreover, non-members can appeal to the 
organization to take up disputes in which they are 
involved. 

The major Allied powers of the United Nations 
set-up will not only bear chief responsibility within 
the Security Council for maintaining the peace, but 
will undoubtedly dominate the regional “arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such matters relat- 
ing to the maintenance of international peace and 
security as are appropriate for regional action.” It 
has long been generally understood that the major 
Allied powers would be dominant, each in its own 
region of the post-war world, and that an attempt 
would be made to stabilize their relations by agree- 
ment. The advance reports which reached the public 
during the conferences did not hint that this would 
actually be laid down as a basis of world security. The 
Dumbarton Oaks draft shows that this, in fact, is the 
principle upon which the major powers have agreed 
for preserving world security. It becomes all the more 
urgent, therefore, that there be some assurance of a 
future consensus among those powers, and that a 
constitutional basis be provided to guarantee that it 
be a consensus of justice. 

It is at this point that the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment falls down so badly. There can be no semblance 
of justice in the arrangement for which the Soviet 
Union is reported holding out, giving the major 
enforcement authorities the power to veto any action 
arising out of a complaint against themselves. It 
may be that this point constitutes only 10 percent of 
the matters discussed at Dumbarton Oaks, but it is 
the crucial tenth. Some satisfactory solution of this 
question must be found. On the other hand, the 
agreements already arrived at for integrating the 
functions of the major enforcement powers are quite 
far-reaching. The chief agreement on this point re- 
lates to a new form of Combined Chiefs of Staff for 
the Security Council. Such a Military Committee 
would have full knowledge of existing military forces 
in the world; it would be able to mobilize immedi- 
ately air forces held for its disposal by the members 
of the organization; it could call on particular mem- 
bers or, through the Security Council, authorize 
regional agencies to take all sorts of military enforce- 
ment measures. But even now, united as the major 
Allies have been by war necessity, there is no such 
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military institution—except as between Great Britain 
and the United States—nor does it seem that a joint 
military command will be formed soon. At least, 
the Dumbarton Oaks draft suggests some doubt on 
this point, by its clause providing that nothing in the 


agreement shall preclude action taken in relation to ° 


enemy states by the major governments as a result 
of the war. Contrary to earlier reports, there is no 
certainty that the Security Council will have much to 
do with the initial task of occupying Germany. To 
succeed in establishing a joint United Nations staff 
after the common enemy is defeated will be quite an 
achievement. 


It is obvious too that great care has been taken 


to make the plans palatable to the peoples of major 
nations. The United States Senate especially has been 
mollified by clauses requiring that treaties defining 
when and what forces should be made available to 
the Security Council shall be ratified by “constitu- 
tional processes.” Moreover the “regionalism” char- 
acteristic of the plan indicates that America will be 
called on for rapid enforcement actions chiefly within 
the area where public opinion has become accustomed 
to such measures, and where they are not considered 
acts of war requiring the prior consultation of Con- 
gress. Equally solicitous of American approval is 
the provision for amendments. All members of the 
organization will be held to new principles embodied 
in the charter of the organization by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly. However, ratification of 
these amendments is required by all the permanent 
members of the Security Council; but by only a 
majority of the other members. 
* * * 

A special section was apparently inserted in the 
agreement, after consideration of the Chinese pro- 
posals, providing for economic and social coopera- 
tion through the International Organization. The 
General Assembly rather than the Security Council 
of the International Organization is expected to as- 
sume responsibility for these functions. It will estab- 
lish an Economic and Social Council to “facilitate 
solutions of international economic, social and other 
humanitarian problems and protect respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms.” Associated with 
the General Assembly and its Economic and Social 
Council will be the various international agencies 
for monetary stabilization, reconstruction, and similar 
bodies that will be created for special purposes. Non- 
members may be admitted to these agencies. 

The plan for treating economic, social, and “hu- 
manitarian” questions under a system in which the 
dominance of the big four is less marked restores 
some of the character of international equality so 
typical of Wilsonian conceptions. Unfortunately, 
however, the authority of the General Assembly, 
which is the responsible agency in this field is not 
very concretely defined. The actual administration 
of these questions will be in the hands of the special 
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agencies; and representation in them will most likely 
be weighted in accordance with economic or other 
factors, rather than on a basis of mechanical parity. 
Finally these are matters likely to be regarded as 
essentially domestic concerns—and the nations will 
probably retain full sovereignty in ratifying decisions. 
Yet the success of what remains a system for peace 
by alliance may well depend on achieving interna- 
tional economic and “humanitarian” cooperation sat- 
isfactory to all nations. The universal and egalitarian 
character of the arrangements to deal with these 
questions may contribute toward that end. 


AMERICANS FOR PALESTINE 


_ Jewish organizations meet in this country 
today there is only one test to which they 
must stand accountable: how do they respond to the 
challenge of the catastrophe which has befallen 
world Jewry? What self-dedication do they assume 
to atone for those whom we could not rescue, and to 
replenish the power and vitality we lost by their de- 
struction? All else, however significant it might be 
under other conditions, has become essentially triv- 
ial; and if no adequate reply is found to the crucial 
questions, other achievements deserve no confidence. 

The most important comment that can be made 
about the Poale Zion Council meeting, held in 
Philadelphia from September 29 to October 1, is 
that its results prove it to have been acutely aware 
what test it had to meet. The outstanding problem 
which occupied the session was the mobilization, 
within a five year period after the war, of a volunteer 
legion of youth in North and South America to im- 
migrate to Palestine as halutzim. Such a movement, 
derived chiefly from Labor Zionist groups, has ex- 
isted in organized form in the country for fifteen 
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years, but never before has any major Zionist body 
recognized it as a responsibility of central and deci- 
sive significance for American Jewry. It has been an 
anomaly of American Zionism that we here assumed 
slightly different responsibilities than Zionists else- 
where in the Diaspora. Differences in situation 
caused us to have the preponderant responsibility for 
financial, and- sometimes political, support, while 
Zionists in “less fortunate” countries sent their 
young men and women to be the pioneers of the 
Homeland. {To the sensitive and ardent among 
American Zionists, the implication was always dis- 
tasteful that, by virtue of our capacity to contribute 
larger sums, we were released from the duty of per- 
sonal participation in building the Homeland. Be- 
fore the advent of the Hebrew Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, it would have been hardly credible 
that such an implication could ever be seriously pro- 
posed as Zionist doctrine. We were accustomed to 
hear it only in the form of the old joke about a 
Zionist being a Jew who approached a second Jew 
for funds to aid in the settlement of a third Jew in 
Palestine. But even before the theory was brazenly 
advanced that Jews in America have not the same 
destiny and duties as Jews the world over, many 
Zionists in this country were afflicted with a sense of 
malaise by the fact that a difference in responsibilities 
actually obtained. 

What has happened in the past five years in 
Europe has radically altered the balance of functions 
of Zionist organizations the world over. American 
Jewry is now called upon to perform the full gamut 
of duties imposed upon a Zionist by history and his 
convictions. It is only proper that the Labor Zionist 
group, among whom there was always a greater 
alertness to the demands of personal pioneering, 
should now be the first to respond. 


Chaim Weizmann at Seventy 


by Baruch Zuckerman 


OW that we celebrate Chaim Weizmann’s seven- 
tieth birthday, it seems strange to recall his 

first encounter with the Labor Zionist movement, 
which, as far as I know, occurred over forty years 
ago in an open conflict! The Labor Zionist move- 
ment at that time was a small group of intel- 
lectuals and workers led by Nachman Syrkin. Chaim 
Weizmann, who today symbolizes throughout the 
world the cause of Jewish national liberation, was 
then also a member of a small Zionist group, the 
“Democratic Faction.” In 1902, the Democratic Fac- 
tion, under the leadership of the late Leo Motzkin 
and of Chaim Weizmann, came out in vigorous 
opposition to Theodore Herzl’s political strategy. 


With justice, the Faction maintained that no move- 
ment can exist by depending entirely upon the diplo- 
matic negotiations of its leader. It demanded im- 
mediate, practical activities which the people could 
undertake in the name of Zionism, instead of merely 
waiting for the outcome of diplomatic negotiations. 

The Faction’s opposition to Herzl was in itself 
something that was bound to antagonize Syrkin, 
who had the greatest admiration for the Zionist 
leader. But this was not the ground of the conflict 
between the early protagonists of Labor Zionism 
and the leaders of the Democratic Faction. As a 
matter of fact, the difference of opinion was over a 
question on which the Faction held the same view 
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as Herzl: both opposed the alignment of Zionism 
with any other political or even purely economic 
movement in the Diaspora. 

Herzl, who had included many progressive insti- 
tutions in his description of the future Jewish State, 
was quite at a loss when he discovered that a group 
of Socialist Zionists had been organized. The Demo- 
cratic Faction, although its Program had emphasized 
the unhealthy features of the Jewish economic situ- 
ation in the Diaspora, thought in terms of social 
and economic reform “in the future’—that is, in 
Palestine. The Program adopted a thoroughly nega- 
tive attitude towards the struggle for social and 
economic reforms in the Diaspora. 

Nachman Syrkin, who at that time had already 
published his first essays based on a synthesis of 
Zionism with socialist aspirations, naturally did not 
fail to reply in kind to the Faction. He brought to 
the polemic all the passion so characteristic of this 
nationalist and revolutionary. The Zionist leadership 
could not ignore the new Socialist Zionist grouping; 
nor could it enter into an open controversy. Thus, 
fate would have it that the Democratic Faction should 
take up the cudgels against the fusion of socialism 
with Zionism. The Faction devoted no less attention 
to this issue than to the fight against Herzl’s political 
course, for which purpose it had originally been 
organized. 

It is fruitless to speculate on what would have 
happened if Herzl’s diplomatic negotiations had led 
to substantial results. Certainly, the development 
of Zionism would have been entirely different if 
Herzl had succeeded in obtaining a political charter 
for Palestine. But the actual course of events com- 
pels us to recognize that if the Democratic Faction 
had not been victorious in Zionism, it would have 
been far worse for the Zionist movement and for the 
Jewish people, and the consequences would have 
been felt today, and even more—in the near future. 
The Zionist movement might never have survived 
the political setbacks of its early years. The salva- 
tion of the Zionist movement at that time was the 
practical work it- had undertaken in the Diaspora 
and the simple, constructive enterprises it had begun 
in Palestine. 

Constructive work in Palestine was the bridge 
upon which those erstwhile opponents, the Zionist- 
Socialist movement on the one hand, and the heirs of 
the Democratic Faction on the other hand, gradually 
began to approach each other. The Faction itself 
had long ceased to exist, for its most important 
views became part of official Zionism. ‘Chaim 
Weizmann, however, had grown in stature and be- 
come the leader of world Zionism. The Labor 
Zionist movement, too, had expanded tremendously, 
for out of its ranks came the greater part of those 
who achieved the ideals with which Zionism in- 
spired the Jewish people. The figure of the balutz 
began to appear on the Jewish scene. The halutz 
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spirit was rooted in the robust popular Zionism of 
the early Faction days, whose outstanding protago- 
nist was Chaim Weizmann, and in the social and eco- 
nomic idealism, culminating in the vision of creating 
in Palestine a socialistic model community, which 
was the most salient original contribution of the 
Socialist-Zionism movement to popular Zionism. 
On these grounds, there came about not only a 
rapprochement but almost a union between the 
Labor Zionist movement and Chaim Weizmann. 

The difference of opinion concerning socialist 
activities in the Diaspora was not abandoned. How- 
ever, the center of gravity in the Zionist movement 
has long since shifted to the reconstruction of Pales- 
tine. In this field, neither side had to compromise 
its principles in order to reach agreement. The 
erstwhile Factionists could adhere to their program 
of social and economic reforms “in the future,” for 
by this they actually meant “in Palestine.” The Zion- 
ist workers certainly did not have to give anything 
up. On the contrary, it was in Palestine that they 
found the best opportunity for both creative Jewish- 
ness and unprecedented socialist achievements. 

Not all of the erstwhile Factionists remained true 
to their earlier convictions. There were some in 
Palestine who became alarmed at the socialist inno- 
vations introduced by the workers. It was easy to 
pledge social and economic idealism for Palestine 
when nothing had as yet been accomplished there. 
It was not so easy, however, to keep one’s word 
when a real working class with real class interests 
began to arise. Chaim Weizmann took the promises 
of his Faction days seriously; and from the very first 
moment that the Palestine Jewish working class 
began to write its magnificent record of pioneering 
in Palestine, up to the present day, he conscientiously 
redeemed the moral obligations which he had as- 
sumed as a leader of the Faction. He fulfilled his 
pledges when he was only an outstanding personality 
in Zionist circles. He has honored his bond even 
more fully during the past twenty-five years, when 
he was universally known as the symbol of the fight 
for a Jewish Palestine. 

This explains why in all the conflicts within the 
Zionist movement, the Jewish workers almost always 
went hand in hand with Chaim Weizmann. Of 
course, there were differences of opinion between 
them from time to time, just as there were often 
profound cleavages within the Zionist labor move- 
ment itself. In both instances, it was a matter of 
political controversy within the family circle. 

We cannot say that the political differences of 
opinion were always of minor significance. There 
were some which could have affected the very foun- 
dations of Zionist policy and Palestine reconstruc- 
tion if they had come to a climax: take, for example 
the grave controversy over the Partition Plan. But, 
somehow, all such clashes remained in the realm of 
the abstract, having been removed by circumstances 
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from the Zionist agenda before they reached the 
stage of affecting the actual work of rebuilding the 
land. How the relationship between the workers and 
Chaim Weizmann would have been influenced if a 
political difference of opinion had impinged upon 
the reconstruction work in Palestine, we cannot 
tell, of course. Such a situation did not arise, and the 
bond between Weizmann and the Labor Zionists 
has been an enduring one. 


The work in Palestine continued unimpaired 
through the most heated debates precisely because 
both Weizmann and his friends, as well as the Labor 
Zionists, stood staunchly in its defense. They did not 
permit Zionist authority to fall into the hands of 
groups which might have obstructed the process of re- 
construction in Palestine, for lack of appreciation of 
the economic and the political significance of each ac- 
complished fact. The basic cleavage in all the con- 
troversies within the Zionist movement was between 
those Zionists who valued the actual work of re- 
construction as it deserved, and those who failed to 
appreciate its value. There was never any issue, such 
as is sometimes posed by Revisionists and their sym- 
pathizers, as to whether political victories or economic 
entrenchment in Palestine was more important. Polit- 
ical and economic achievement are by no means 
opposed to each other as irreconcilable alternatives. 
Only an unusually fanatical opponent would main- 
tain that either Weizmann or the Labor Zionists do 
not appreciate the tremendous significance of the 
political factor. There was an issue, however, as to 
whether or not the process of reconstruction should 
be sacrificed or subordinated in. the course of political 
negotiations, or for the sake of intensified struggle. 
This emerged most clearly at the time of the well- 
known Revisionist proposal of a “pause” in immigra- 
tion, as a protest against inadequate immigration 
quotas granted by the British. The opponents of 
Weizmann and of Labor Zionism could entertain the 
idea of a “pause” in reconstruction for the sake of 
political gains. (I shall not discuss whether such 
gains would actually have been achieved by the pro- 
posed “pause.”) Weizmann and the Labor Zionists 
could not accept the idea of a “pause,” in whatever 
guise it might appear. Whenever the danger arose 
that similar ideas might force their way into Zionism, 
Weizmann and his group, in close conjunction with 
the Labor Zionists, rose in determined opposition 
against the peril, until it was overcome. Every battle 
of this kind served to make the Labor Zionists and 
Weizmann more profoundly at one. 

In the limits of an article it is impossible to men- 
tion all the events in the enterprise of Palestine 
reconstruction which demonstrated the fruitfulness of 
the union of labor with Weizmann. Many obstacles 
beset the way of those who devoted their lives to 
the direct, concrete realization of the Zionist idea. 
In any crisis the workers knew of one address to 
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which they could bring their cause, sure of an 
attentive ear and an understanding heart: it was 
Chaim Weizmann. And having turned to Weiz- 
mann, one found a whole group of active, devoted 
persons who willingly cooperated with him. If we 
cannot recount the whole history, at least certain 
episodes should not be overlooked. 

Let us take the history of our cooperative agrarian 
colonization: How proudly we hear today that re- 
sponsible authorities consider the social experiments 
of the Jewish working class in Palestine as the 
greatest single contribution toward solving the prob- 
lem of economic equality! However, both at the 
beginning of the experiments and throughout the 
whole process of development, the Jewish working . 
class had to overcome disheartening obstacles. Their 
eyes were turned to Weizmann, and always there 
came the necessary support. 

We recall, also, another daring innovation: the 
Transfer Agreement. Foes of Labor Zionism, within 
as well as outside the Zionist movement, found this 
a most convenient stick with which to beat us. The 
epithets which were aimed in our direction are still 
fresh in our memory. Many even today still do not 
want to lay aside these “weapons” against the Labor 
Zionists. Weizmann and his group stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the Labor movement. As a result 
of this hazardous work tens of thousands of German 
Jews, among them many thousands of German- 
Jewish youth, and who knows how many millions of 
Jewish capital, were saved. What would have hap- 
pened, if “Haavarah” had not come to the rescue, is 
now all too clear. And the enormous impetus given 
to the reconstruction work in Palestine is now also 
recorded in history. 

That history has already justified Weizmann and 
the Labor Zionists in their insistence on concrete 
works of reconstruction in Palestine, need hardly be 
emphasized. It is enough to bear in mind that this 
policy has built up, within the framework of our 
present political position in Palestine, a Jewish 
community of six hundred thousand with a strong 
agricultural and industrial establishment, and with 
a high cultural level. It is sufficient to remember the 
extraordinary role which this very community is now 
playing in the war. It is enough, on the other hand, 
to imagine where we would have been now without 
this community, which is the result of the policy of 
practical construction, in order to see clearly his- 
tory’s judgment upon the great controversy in the 
Zionist movement. Nevertheless, we cannot say that 
the battle is over. Political contenders do not always 
pay heed to the still, small voice of a historical 
verdict—especially in Zionism, which, for all its 
success, is still in the early stages of its development. 
Therefore, in the future too, Zionism will be well 
served by the cooperation between the Labor Zion- 
ists and Chaim Weizmann. 
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America and the Jewish Commonwealth 
| Ch laps cual nt Respaiasibilty 


by Hayim Greenberg 


bas THE COURSE of only a few days, three differ- 
ent significant statements have been made in the 
United States about the Jewish status in Palestine. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey issued a declaration 
endorsing the plank in the Republican platform 
which calls for re-establishing Palestine as a Jewish 
Commonwealth, and he solemnly declared that if 
elected President he would spare no effort to see this 
aspiration of the Jewish people fully realized. There- 
after, Secretary of War Stimson issued a statement 
that he no longer sees the same obstacles to the adop- 
tion of the Palestine Resolution by Congress as existed 
last year. The military situation had altered so sub- 
stantially that the possibility of Arab embitterment in 
Palestine and the surrounding countries which pre- 
vented Congress from adopting such a resolution last 
year was no longer a significant consideration. Thus 
Congress may now discuss the question of a Jewish 
Commonwealth in Palestine as a purely political is- 
sue. Most important of all was last month’s state- 
ment of President Roosevelt (transmitted to the 
Convention of the, Zionist Organization of America, 
- in Atlantic City, by Senator Wagner) expressing his 
satisfaction with the Democratic plank regarding Pal- 
estine, and pledging that if re-elected President, he 
would help to realize the Jewish goal of establishing 
a free and democratic Jewish Commonwealth in Pal- 
estine. 

These three statements coming only a few weeks 
after the British government’s decision to create a 
Jewish Brigade, may be regarded as signalizing a fa- 
vorable political change, both in Great Britain and 
the United States, with regard to Palestine. Governor 
Dewey’s promise may be somewhat less significant 
than the other two statements. A candidate in our 
election campaigns will not take it amiss if his 
pronouncements are regarded with some skepticism. 
Wendell Willkie’s famous statement regarding the 
campaign of 1940, that part of what he said should 
not be taken too seriously for it was merely “cam- 
paign oratory”, will be familiar in this connection. 
Though there is no reason to doubt the Republican 
candidate's sincerity in the far-reaching statement he 
made last month on Palestine, it is far easier for 
him to take a stand on grave questions of interna- 
tional policy than for a candidate who still occu- 
pies the position of Chief Executive. It is natural 
that Governor Dewey should be less inhibited by 
responsibilities than a member of the Cabinet, like 
Mr. Stimson, who conducts the affairs of one of the 
most important government departments. In this 
election we may wish Thomas E. Dewey the greatest 


of success in completing his term as Governor of New 
York State. But, if he should be elected, with the 
assistance of certain of our politically disoriented Jew- 
ish citizens, he will, of course, bear full responsibility 
for carrying out the solemn promise given to us upon 
the eve of election. 

Secretary Stimson’s statement deserves special 
attention. The resolution for a Jewish Common- 
wealth was not brought to a vote in the House of 
Representatives last spring, even though its chances 
of passage were excellent, because of the War De- 
partment’s “veto.” That, at least, was the official ver- 
sion. The State Department did not openly inter- 
vene: It is not, one heard, in the Department's tra- 
dition to offer Congress opinions on legislation and 
political resolutions—that would be a sort of viola- 
tion of Congress’s sovereignty. Nobody would be 
surprised, however, to find out that the War Depart- 
ment “veto” on the pro-Zionist resolution was issued 
on behalf of the State Department. Secretary Stim- 
son’s removal of that veto may be interpreted, there- 
fore, as indicating that the Department of State will 
no longer feel itself embarrassed by such a resolution. 
There is every reason to believe that the indicated 
change of attitude in the American government 
reflects a similar change among the British. It 
would be almost impossible ‘to imagine a depart- 
ment of our government giving Congress the “green 
light” for a pro-Zionist resolution against the will of 
London. Our government has, throughout the war, 
been cautious—in certain cases, some feel, ultra-cau- 
tious—about anything which might cause serious 
dissatisfaction in London, especially in questions not 
directly or vitally effecting American interests. If the 
ban against the passage of a Palestine resolution by 
Congress has really been removed, one is constrained 
to believe that it must have been done with the 
knowledge of the British government. 

It would be even more difficult to imagine Pres. 
Roosevelt making such a statement as he has sub- 
mitted through Senator Wagner (even if he should 
deem it very vital as a campaign tactic) without 
having consulted competent British quarters. Cer- 
tainly he would not have made such promises now, 
if he had anticipated serious objections im England. 
It is for this reason that, as stated above, Governor 
Dewey’s statements on international policy—at least 
until after Nov. 7th—are so much easier to make 
than those of a candidate in the White House, who 
maintains daily contact with the British and other 
Allied governments. 
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If the above conclusions are correct, Secretary Stim- 
son’s statement should be immediately followed by 
bringing the Palestine resolution, as formulated last 
winter, before Congress for a speedy vote by both 
Houses. Even last spring there was sufficient reason 
to hope that more than a formal majority in its favor 
would be obtained. Today one would assume the 
situation to be even more favorable: both major 
parties having placed the recognition of a Jewish 
Commonwealth in their election platforms. 

But it would be unforgivable if we were satisfied 
with this alone. A resolution, even if adopted by both 
Houses of Congress, is much more a declaratory than 
a legislative measure. In issues of foreign affairs, the 
attitude of the White House is in many ways more 
important than that of a Congress resolution repre- 
senting crystallized public opinion. And after all, 
even though the present declaration is the most 
far-reaching which the President has ever made with 
respect to the Jewish claim to Palestine, it has its 
implicit reservations and provisos. The statement 
means that the President will exert his influence 
to create conditions which, in the course of time, 
should lead to the establishment of a Jewish Com- 
monwealth in Palestine. This in itself is a great 
achievement of the American Jewish community, 
which no one should attempt to belittle; but after 
all the key to the problem still lies chiefly in 
British, and not American, hands. As post-war inter- 
national prospects shape up, it becomes apparent 
that there will be certain spheres of influence in 
which the intervention of external powers will be 
under distinct limitations. These limits may be such 
that the “pious wishes” of Congress, and even the 
sincere pledges of the President, may have only slight 
significance. 

There is room for the optimistic view that Great 
Britain is prepared to establish some sort of Jewish 
statehood in Palestine under specified conditions. One 
of these conditions may well be that the United 
States’ interest in the matter should be expressed not 
merely by formal approval, but, under certain arrange- 
ments, by sharing with Great Britain responsibility 
for a new and more energetic policy in Palestine. 
Until now, our government has not assumed any tan- 
gible responsibility for the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, and therefore, its “intercessions” in critical 
moments were not taken too seriously. American 
approval of a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine 
may have no practical significance in the future either, 
if it be purely platonic. In order to be an effective 
factor in the Middle East and particularly in Pales- 
tine, America must assume specific obligations— 
political, for a certain time perhaps, even military, 
and, in any event, economic and financial. For, 
there may be a situation in which it would prove a 
convenient argument for the British government that, 
without genuine and active American cooperation, 
it could not carry out its most noble intentions. It is 
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entirely possible that in the near future the British 
Government may announce a proposal of its own 
for Jewish statehood in Palestine, but on a scale 
that, both for political and economic reasons, we 
would not be able to accept it. The American gov- 
ernment might then appear as an “advocate of our 
cause.” But in order to be of real aid to us, it would 
not be enough in such a situation for our government: 
merely to state an opinion or offer good advice. It 
may be challenged to undertake co-responsibility, 
together with Great Britain, for conditions or bound- 
aries making more adequate provisions for our vital 
interests. Will America be prepared for such a chal- 
lenge? That is something we cannot know today. 
The President’s statement does not illuminate this 
point. 

The cordial response which the “Roosevelt dec-. 
laration” has evoked among Jews and among our 
non-Jewish friends, leaves certain questions, it must 
be confessed, still open. It would be much more to 
our liking if the President had not made public his 
statement through an emissary who is himself a can- 
didate for election—even though that emissary be so 
lofty and universally respected a figure as Senator 
Wagner. The technique of presentation carries too 
many implications of a campaign strategy which, in 
this case, it might have been better not to employ. 
But even more important—the President must be 
aware that he cannot much longer content himself 
with statements of such a general character as the 
one presented to the Atlantic City Convention. The 
time has come for the White House, as well as the 
State Department, to begin practical, concrete nego- 
tiations with the Zionist authorities in the United 
States and with representatives of the Jewish Agency. 
Such negotiations should make clear, among other 
subjects, how far our government is willing to go in 
helping in the realization of a Jewish Common- 
wealth; whether it is prepared to express its sym- 
pathy by concrete acts; and, if the situation should 
require, whether it would undertake a certain degree 
of responsibility and definite obligation. 


A mere expression of good-will may be far from 
enough, even in the case of so great a power as the 
United States. 
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The Predicament of the Modern Jew 


by Mordecai M. Kaplan 


Mc JEWS today are sorry for themselves that 
they are Jews; they regard their being Jews as 
a tragic liability. Heine’s quip that Judaism is not a 
religion but a misfortune is the key formula for 
understanding the perplexity of the modern Jew. 

At no time in the past have so many Jews re- 
garded themselves as trapped by their Jewishness 
and tried so frantically to break away from it. In the 
Babylonian exile, the Jewish people felt themselves 
abandoned by God because of their sins, but they did 
not view with indifference and certainly not with 
favor, the destruction of Jewish nationhood. In the 
Hellenic period, many in the upper classes sought to 
identify themselves with the dominant race and cul- 
ture and to abandon their own people, but the Jew- 
ish masses remained staunchly loyal. Throughout 
the persecutions of the Middle Ages, some sought 
refuge in apostasy because they were unable to bear 
physical or mental torment, not because they wanted 
to make their way in the world. But the majority 
were ready to be martyred, because to them Judaism 
was not only worth living for but also dying for. 
That doubt or denial of the value of Judaism should 
infect the rank and file of Jewry is a completely new 
and ominous phenomenon. 

One need not go far afield to see the evidences of 
spiritual demoralization among Jews. Instead of 
teaching their children from the cradle that “Torah 
is the best of all goods,” modern Jewish parents fre- 
quently withhold from their children all knowledge 
of the fact that they are Jews as long as they can do 
so. When, one day, the child learns that others con- 
sider him a Jew, and he asks his parents whether it is 
true, the hesitant, stammering reply immediately as- 
sociates the term “Jew” in his mind with a sense of 
inferiority, of shame, almost of guilt. Jews change 
their names and affect the manners and even the 
vices of their neighbors in order to obliterate as com- 
pletely as possible every trace of their Jewishness. 
Even when the reluctance of the Gentile society to 
include them forces them into association with each 
other, they still avoid reference to Judaism and 
imitate as closely as possible the behavior of similar 
Christian circles. Exclusively Jewish fraternities and 
clubs have been known to celebrate Christmas on the 
pretext that it is an American national holiday and 
scrupulously to avoid the observance of any of the 
holidays of the Jewish calendar. Even religious Jews, 
who openly acknowledge their Jewish affiliation and 
profess the belief that the Jews are God’s chosen 
people, often reveal a certain embarrassment in any 
public manifestation of their Jewishness. Christians 
on Palm Sunday flaunt their palms proudly in the 


streets, but when a Jew carries a /ulav through the 
streets on Sukkot, he makes an ugly package of it 
rather than display a Jewish symbol, however beauti- 
ful it be. 

This unprecedented mental affliction is fatal not 
only to the collective life of the group but to the per- 
sonal health and happiness of the individuals that 
constitute it and to the best interests of society in 
general. Everybody's personality is conditioned from 
birth by his identification with his people. Normally 
that conditioning manifests itself in an interest in his 
ancestry and his kindred and in the culture that is 
common to them.. When, because of abnormal cir- 
cumstances, an individual is contemptuous of his 
people, the integrity of his character is inevitably af- 
fected thereby. Instead of equanimity, self-reliance 
and a grateful appreciation of his social heritage 
which express themselves in a cheerful and generous 
attitude to his neighbors, he tends to be emotionally 
unbalanced. According to the particular way in 
which his sense of inadequacy may manifest itself— 
he is either morose or cynical, over diffident or over 
aggressive. The modern Jew who lacks faith in the 
value of Judaism, tends to ‘hate himself because, in 
spite of everything, he detects traits inculcated in 
him by early Jewish conditioning; to hate his parents, 
because he holds them responsible for his being born 
a Jew; to hate his fellow Jews, because their very ex- 
istence makes it hard for him to be accepted by Gen- 
tile society as one of its own; to hate his Gentile 
neighbors because they identify him with his despised 
people. He is at peace neither with himself nor with 
his world. And being thus at loggerheads with his 
whole environment, he is an utter stranger to that 
realm of inner serenity and salvation in which the 
religious soul finds refuge from the tumult and tur- 
moil of life’s storms. Not having made his peace 
with the world, he cannot experience the peace of 
God. Such is the abnormal and unprecedented state 
of mind of the typical modern Jew. 

Such an abnormal and unprecedented state of 
mind can be the result only of the most abnormal 
and unprecedented circumstances. Has the Jewish 
people suffered some racial deterioration that it has 
lost interest in its survival? Does the spiritual weak- 
ness of modern Jewry mean that Jewish men and 
women today lack the sensitivity, the intelligence 
and the strength of character of their forefathers? 
Hardly. The long roster of Jewish men of talent and 
distinction in every sphere of human activity contro- 
verts this theory. But if this is not true, we must as- 
sume that the unprecedented malady has its origin in 
some unprecedented condition. If the mental and 
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physical endowments of the modern Jew are not in- 
ferior to those of his ancestors, then the conditions of 
his life must, in some significant respect, be calcu- 
lated to produce precisely that malady which we have 
observed. To find the correct clue to the solution of 
the inner problem of the Jew, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain in what respect the conditions of life in our day 
differ radically from those that confronted the Jewish 
people in any previous period of its history. 


II. 


The basic explanation for the abnormal and un- 
precedented state of mind of the Jew is to be found 
in the lack of any clear status for the Jewish people 
as a group in the modern world. This is an abnormal 
and unprecedented condition for any group to live 
under. When the Jews were given citizenship and 
equal rights in the nations of the Western World, 
there was no thought of acknowledging the right of 
the Jewish people as a group to a collective life and 
distinctive culture of its own. No respect for Judaism 
was implied. The humanitarians who advocated the 
Emancipation of the Jews as a corollary to their 
theory of human equality were, in most instances, 
almost as contemptuous of Judaism as those who op- 
posed their liberation. They took for granted that 
what they regarded as the “barbarous” characteristics 
of the Jews were a result of their segregation. It was 
assumed that if the Jews were given an opportunity 
to become citizens of the lands in which they lived, 
they would eventually shed their Judaism and be 
thoroughly assimilated. Little wonder then that 
many Jews, grateful for being recognized as human 
beings at least potentially equal with their Gentile 
neighbors, were willing to accept emancipation on 
the terms implied in the grant. Thus was Jewish 
assimilationism born into the world. 

But conscious assimilationism was only one effect 
of the Emancipation that tended to demoralization. 
Even those Jews who wished to remain Jews were 
henceforth confused and perplexed by the ambiguity 
of the status. During the Middle Ages the Jews were 
held to constitute a nation. There was nothing anom- 
alous in this, because nationhood and statehood 
were not identified. The lands of a feudal monarch 
were not necessarily contiguous and his subjects 
might include peoples that differed radically in race, 
language, culture, customs and laws. There was no 
doubt in the mind of any Jew, or of any Gentile, as 
to the national status of the Jews. Jews knew that 
their homeland was Palestine and not the land of 
their sojourn. They regarded themselves as in exile 
by reason of their sins and expected to be restored to 
Eretz Yisrael in the days of the Messiah. They 
gloried in their nationhood and were convinced, in 
spite of the persecution and contumely to which they 
were subject, that they were God’s chosen people. 
They had good reason to glory in their nationhood, 
since all that makes life worthwhile, fellowship, cul- 
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ture, ethical idealism, religion, and what little secu- 
rity they possessed were theirs by virtue of their in- 
clusion in the Jewish nation. 

With the Emancipation, however, Jews came to 
be looked upon merely as so many individuals with- 
out any collective status whatsoever. And they no 
longer knew how to regard themselves or how to 
advance their collective interests; they even doubted 
whether they were entitled to collective interests. To 
make matters worse, although they had no collective 
status as Jews, they soon found that the enjoyment 
of political and civic equality did not bring with it 
their acceptance by their neighbors as “belonging” in 
their society. Social and economic discrimination 
persisted. The Jew was still an outsider. He was not 
made at home in Gentile society, when his own 
home, the ghetto and the autonomous community it 
sheltered, were destroyed. 

Much sympathy has been expended, and properly 
so, on those made stateless, repudiated as citizens by 
the governments of their own lands and denied citi- 
zenship in any other. But the Jews are in a worse 
plight. They are not only without a state to protect 
their political rights; they are without a status, with- 
out any acknowledged form of collective existence. 

It should therefore be clear that the concept of 
Israel or the Jewish people needs to be given definite 
meaning appropriate to the changed conditions of 
life. If Jews are to go on living as Jews, their collec- 
tive life needs to be so reorganized that once again 
both they themselves and their Gentile neighbors 
will know exactly what it means to be a Jew and 
what interests Jews may legitimately pursue in com- 
mon. Until that condition is attained we can expect 
neither cooperation among Jews nor sympathetic 
understanding of the Jewish problem on the part of 
Gentiles. Until then Jews will remain outsiders as 
far as the Christian community is concerned and shall 
lack the support, encouragement and inspiration of 
an organized Jewish collective life. 

Traditionalists sometimes imagine that adherence 
to the Torah can suffice to give meaning and worth 
to Jewish living regardless of the status or lack of 
status of the Jewish people as a collective entity. As 
long as Jews study the sacred literature which was 
God’s revelation to His chosen people and obey the 
precepts which it contains, they should be able to 
find in it all that is necessary to their salvation as in- 
dividuals and as Jews. But this attitude completely 
overlooks the fact that with the loss by Jewry of col- 
lective status and the incorporation of individual 
Jews in the civic community of the modern nations, 
the relation of the Jews to the Torah has been radi- 
cally altered. Ignoring, for the present, the wide- 
spread doubt as to the divine revelation of Israel’s 
sacred literature, one thing must be clear: that the 
Torah in the sense of the Jewish cultural heritage can 
no longer dominate the entire living of the Jew. 
This fact constitutes a second item in the abnormal 
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and unprecedented circumstances under which Jews 
live at present. 
III. 

Before the Emancipation, the Torah was, for the 
Jew, coextensive with the whole of civilized life. It 
gave him literacy and constituted the content of his 
education. It gave him law, not merely ritual ordi- 
nances but the norms governing all his relations with 
his fellow Jews; with non-Jews, he had few relations 
except.such as were mediated for him by the Jewish 
community. Whatever there was in his life of art, 
aesthetic enjoyment and social recreation was simi- 
larly associated with his cultural heritage. So, too, 
were his mores, his etiquette, his ethical standards, 
and, of course, his religion. 

All that has changed since the Emancipation. 
Jews, even the most staunch traditionalists among 
them, feel the need of educating themselves and their 
children in the language, literature, art and history 
of the nations among whom they live. No American 
Jew, for example, is in danger of growing up illiter- 
ate merely because he has not been given an educa- 
tion in Judaism. Nor are Jews today, even tradition- 
alist Jews, governed in their legal relations primarily 
by Jewish law. Disputes, even between Jew and Jew, 
are commonly settled in the civil courts and not, as 
in olden times, before a Jewish “bet-din.” The realm 
of Jewish law that is actually in effect, even for those 
who value it most highly, has shrunken to a very 
small fraction of its original scope. It is now almost 
entirely restricted to ritual law, which, from the 
point of view of modern men, hardly falls under the 
category of law at all. The only important field in 
which Jewish law functions today is that of domestic 
relations, and even in that field it only supplements 
but does not supersede the law of the state. As for 
satisfying the cultural and aesthetic needs of modern 
Jews, the institutions of Torah are hard put to it to 
compete with the public schools and universities, the 
theatre, concert hall and art-galleries, the radio and 
cinema, the magazines and newspapers, the forums 
and lectures in which the cultural interests of the 
general community find expression. Clearly the 
Torah cannot mean as much to the modern Jew as 
it did to his forefathers. If it is to function at all in 
Jewish life, its place has to be redefined and its scope 
has to be enlarged. It must henceforth take cogni- 
zance not exclusively of the historic memories, na- 
tionalistic norms and popular aspirations of the Jew- 
ish group, but relate Jewish collective experience to 
the personal experiences of Jews in the wider world. 

And even as the unprecedented conditions in Jew- 
ish life in the modern world render the traditional 
ideal of Torah inadequate for Jewish living in our 
modern era without important and radical revision, 
so the traditional conception of God and the ritual 
forms through which it was articulated fail the mod- 
ern Jew. In the past, the Jewish conception of God 
assumed a special and exclusive relation between 
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God and Israel. The traditional assumptions about 
God conceived Him as a Being very similar to man, 
though infinitely superior to man in power and good- 
ness. Though denied the physical attributes of men, 
He was assumed to possess very similar psychic at- 
tributes. He was a loving father and Israel was His 
“first-born” and especially privileged son. Although 
He was the Creator and Sustainer of all the world, 
His providence ‘was particularly exercised over the 
Jewish people. He chose them from among all other 
nations to be His people. He intervened in the 
course of nature to save them from all enemies and 
every fatal mishap. To them and to them alone He 
revealed His Torah, that perfect way of life which 
spells salvation. Others received only a limited num- 
ber of ordinances, mostly of an ethical character, by 
which they could win a place in the future world, 
but it was not to be the place reserved for His 
Chosen. Eventually He would be recognized as God 
and King of all mankind, but that recognition always 
went with the assumption that He would administer 
the affairs of the world “out of Zion” and that, as all 
nations would recognize God as King, so they would 
recognize Israel as God’s people, and the Messiah, a 
scion of Israel’s royal house, as God’s regent on 
earth. 

It is obvious that belief in such a God was a great 
comfort and inspiration to Jews of past generations, 
as long as their whole life was confined within a 
Jewish orbit. It is equally obvious that the assump- 
tions of this traditional conception of God cannot 
satisfy the religious needs of Jews, when their life no 
longer moves exclusively within a Jewish orbit. The 
widening of the mental horizon of the Jew impels 
him to seek God, if he seeks Him at all, in that larger 
world of human society and universal nature which 
constitutes his universe of discourse. He must con- 
ceive of God in terms which do not contradict the 
assumptions necessary to modern man’s quest for 
knowledge of the laws underlying natural phenom- 
ena, human history, and the workings of the human 
mind. He cannot see in the traditional scriptures a 
final and complete revelation of the Spirit-which he 
must invoke for the successful conduct of his life as 
a human being and as a Jew. The God idea of his 
fathers before the era of Emancipation is to him as 
mythical and unreal as the crude anthropomorphisms 
of earlier ages appeared to the Medieval Jewish 
philosophers. Yet all his prayers and hymns, all his 
traditional religious observances and ceremonies ar- 
ticulate this limited and inadequate conception of 
deity. 

This enables us to understand the failure of the 
very earnest and honest attempt to give status to 
Jewish collective life by conceiving of the Jews as a 
religious denomination, or sect, rather than a reli- 
gious people. Under this attempt it was necessary 
either to insist dogmatically on the traditional re- 
ligious assumptions about God and revelation as did 
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Orthodoxy, or to operate with a conception of God 
that afforded no effective sanction for Jewish col- 
lective life, as was the tendency in Reform. Thus 
Orthodox Judaism insists on the doctrine that the 
written and the oral Torah are a final and sufficient 
revelation of the divine purpose and meaning of 
Jewish life. This despite the fact that, as has already 
been shown, the Torah no longer dominates the life 
even of Orthodox Jews. And Reform Judaism, al- 
though theoretically it maintained belief in a vague 
obligation on the part of Jews to testify to the validity 
of ethical monotheism, failed to advance any reason 
why the further existence of the Jews as a collective 
entity is necessary for this purpose, since the truth of 
ethical monotheism is implicit in all ethical living. 
Most Jews today are indifferent to either formulation 
of Jewish religion; some ate atheistic, others are 
agnostic and the great majority simply feel that re- 
ligion is a mystery which they do not pretend to 
grasp and about which they concern themselves only 
on the rarest occasions. 

Thus the lack of definite social status for the Jew- 
ish group has not only deprived them of the feeling 
of security which comes from fellowship with a his- 
toric group recognized as having a legitimate claim 
to a continuous collective existence. It has also pre- 
vented their traditional culture and way of life from 
functioning in the modern world, and it has deprived 
them of the solace, inspiration and spiritual serenity 
of a firm religious faith which only the historic goals 
and traditional sancta of a great historic tradition can 
inspire. Only in the light of these considerations can 
we explain the strangest of all anomalies in modern 
Jewish life. That anomaly is the fact that, although 
historically Jewish civilization found its most perfect 
expression in the realm of religion, modern Jewry has 
produced no significant religious movement. Al- 
though, since the Emancipation, Jewish men of gen- 
ius have made notable contributions in every secular 
field, they have made no corresponding contribution 
to the development of religion. 

IV. 

Since, then, the situation in which Jews find them- 
selves at present is woefully abnormal and startlingly 
unprecedented, the only way to remedy it is to resort 
to new and unprecedented measures, measures that 
call for a radical reconstruction of Jewish life and 
thought. The fundamental premise for such a recon- 
struction of Jewish life is that Judaism is a religious 
civilization, the civilization of the Jewish people. 
That is a conception that is clearly applicable to the 
Judaism of the past in all of the many transforma- 
tions that it underwent in the course of its history. It 
is also a conception which, if its implications are 
realized, can give the Jews status in the present and 
enable Jewish life to survive and to flourish in the 
future. But every term in the definition needs to be 
defined in accordance with the realities of contem- 


porary life. 
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The Jews are a people. They are that people whose 
ancestors once lived in Palestine where they created 
the Jewish civilization. By the.same token, they are 
the people whose occupancy of Palestine gave to that 
area its geographic identity as a distinct country. 
This is what is meant by speaking of Palestine as 
the Jewish national home. The historic connection 
of the Jewish people with Palestine is recognized. 
Jewish tradition has always recognized it. But 
Zionism gave a new turn to that recognition. It took 
the first step in the restoration of status to the 
Jews when it refused to depend on supernatural 
intervention in human affairs for the restoration of 
Jewish national life to its ancient homeland. It 
organized the Jews to effect that restoration by their 
own planned activity. That was the first step in the 
reconstruction of Jewish life. When, in consequence 
of Zionist activity, the right of the Jews to re-estab- 
lish their national home in Palestine was incorporated 
in the San Remo treaty and accorded recognition by 
the League of Nations and by the United States, a 
further step was achieved. Implied in the Balfour 
Declaration which was incorporated in the Mandate 
was not merely the recognition of the right to settle 
in Palestine on an autonomous basis, but also the 
recognition of Jewish nationhood, of the spiritual 
and cultural bond of Jews all over the world. Zion- 
ism is thus an essential principle of Jewish recon- 
struction. In a Jewish commonwealth, it is possible 
for Jews once again to live completely within a Jew- 
ish civilization, to lead a free and self-determined 
Jewish life. 

But Zionism is not enough. It has no definite 
program for diaspora Jewry. It is clear that not all 
Jews will live in Palestine. The moment Jews, 
however, elect to remain in the diaspora, even when 
they have an option of settling in the Jewish National 
Home, they cannot consider themselves a nation in 
exile as did the Jews before the Emancipation. They 
cannot be expected to forego their cultural. identi- 
fication with, or their political allegiance to, the 
countries in which they reside. Nor is it satisfactory 
for them to consider themselves merely a sect or 
religious denomination, as has already been shown. 

Nevertheless, their status need not be anomalous. 
It has become evident that democracy is meaning- 
less unless it recognizes the right of religious, racial 
and cultural communities to freedom to pursue com- 
mon interests so long as they are compatible with 
the general welfare. By the exercise of their demo- 
cratic rights, it is possible and legitimate for Jews 
everywhere to organize in democratic, voluntary 
communities for fostering their own culture, pro- 
moting their own social welfare, and giving effect 
to their own religious and ethical ideals. Jews may 
thus retain and strengthen the bonds that unite them 
wherever they live and may all participate in that 
civilization which will naturally prevail in a Jewish 
Palestine. Such a relation between Palestine and the 
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diaspora will not only be no anomaly in a democratic 
world; it will be entirely.in harmony with the funda- 
mental characteristic of Jewish nationhood through- 
out its history. Jewish nationhood was never iden- 
tified exclusively with state or territory, although it 
availed itself of the state as an agency of its civiliza- 
tion in Palestine. Essentially, identification with Jew- 
ish nationhood meant participation in Jewish civili- 
zation, in the Jewish way of life, in Torah. That is 
precisely what it should continue to mean in the 
future. Except that such participation would hence- 
forth have to be hyphenated with participation in the 
life and culture of the nations among whom Jews 
live. Jewish civilization in the diaspora would have 
to function not as a competitive but as an additive 
element in the life of the Jews, an element added 
to their interest in and devotion to the civilization 
which they share with their Gentile neighbors. 

The recognition of this status would enable Jews 
once more to feel that they “belong”, that not only 
their right to exist as human beings is recognized 
but also their right to exist as a collective entity, the 
Jewish people. They will not feel socially isolated 
and unwanted, if their Jewish identity excludes them 
from being accepted without reservation by Gentile 
society, for they will belong to a Jewish fellowship 
that is solicitous for their welfare. They will not seek 
emancipation from Jewish life but the emancipation 
of Jewish life. 

Such Jewish communities, being concerned with 
the well-being of the individual Jew as well as with 
the survival of the group will endeavor to make 
certain that everything which the Torah supplied 
for the Jews before the Emancipation will be avail- 
able to Jews today. To be sure, in its cultural activ- 
ities, the Jewish community will avoid duplicating 
the activities of the general community in the educa- 
tion of child, adolescent and adult. But it will en- 
deavor to enable Jews to avail themselves of such 
cultural opportunities as exist in the community. 
Above all, it will provide those additional educa- 
tional influences which Jewish individuals need 
because they are Jews. It will endeavor to enrich 
their lives with the best products of Jewish cultural 
activity in the past and present. It will train Jews 
to meet their obligations to their people at home 
and abroad and to participate in the development 
of the Jewish national home in Palestine. It will 
familiarize them with the history of their people, 
with the Hebrew language and literature, with the 
problems and conditions of life of Jews in all parts 
of the world. It will encourage them to utilize Jewish 
sources of inspiration to help them discharge their 
duties not only as Jews but as citizens of their respec- 
tive countries, and as: men sharing responsibly in 
the shaping of a better social order for mankind. 
This means an extension of the concept of Torah to 
include not merely the study of the sacred literature 
of the Jews, but all study that will be helpful to 
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Jews in acquitting themselves well in the modern 
world. It will seek to raise the ethical standards of 
Jews to the highest attainable level. 

The very effort to link the life of the Jewish indi- 
vidual with that of his people and the life of his 
people with that of mankind will inevitably lead to 
a renewal of religious faith. All of these efforts imply 
a belief that life is not aimless and futile, not a mere 
play of blind and meaningless forces, but the mani- 
festation of spiritual purpose, the unfolding of a 
plan for human cooperation and brotherhood. It 
involves belief that the spiritual insights of men 
are not fortuitous but are clues to the ultimate na- 
ture of mankind and the world, are a manifestation 
or revelation of a universal Spirit of which the 
human soul is a part. Jews need not and should not 
conceive of that universal spirit as a sort of invisible 
superman characterized by the same emotional, in- 
tellectual and volitional activities as mortals. They 
need not and should not regard Him as a miracle 
worker. They need not and should not regard Him 
as interested in the Jewish people more than in all 
others. But they may and they should seek com- 
munion with God jn the sense of endeavoring to 
bring the aims and purposes of their personal and 
communal life in harmony with these universal aims. 
They may and they should articulate in worship their 
gratitude for the powers that sustain their lives and 
should express their sense of dependence on God for 
the fulfillment of their legitimate wants. They must 
not imagine that they know the nature of God, but 
they must have faith that, if they earnestly strive 
to put their life at the disposal of the Spirit that 
makes for full, harmonious and abundant living, 
they will thereby save life from futility and frustra- 
tion. And Jews must similarly invoke God to give 
to the Jewish people the insight, wisdom and cour- 
age to play its part worthily as a cooperating member 
of human society, and an agency in ushering in the 
kingdom of God, the universal rule of freedom, 
justice and peace. 

The above are the outlines of that reconstruction 
of Jewish life for which the Jewish people must 
plan and strive. It is a program difficult of achieve- 
ment, but not inherently impossible. It takes full 
cognizance of the difficulties that confront us, but 
it makes no demands that are contrary to reason, 
inconsistent with human nature at its best or in con- 
flict with natural law. It provides for the continuity 
of Jewish life and the full utilization of the Jewish 
traditional heritage, but it takes full cognizance 
of the conditions and the needs of contemporary 
Jewry. It is no nostrum. To give it effect will tax 
the best energies and exercise the highest faculties 
with which Jews are endowed. But that is all in 
its favor. The very effort to effect this reconstruc- 
tion will redeem Jews from the despondent and 
defeatist mood so characteristic of contemporary 


Jewry. 
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The Jewish Brigade Group 


by Arthur Lourie 


To announcement of the formation of a Jewish 
Brigade Group within the British army, a spe- 
cifically Jewish military force, complete in structure 
and able to take the field as a self-contained unit, 
comes at the end of five years of war. It would be 
idle to pretend that this news has been received with 
the enthusiasm, or is likely to evoke the same 
response by way of enlistments, that would have been 
the case had the decision to raise a Jewish force been 
made in the early stages of the fighting. Belated as 
it is, however, the present announcement has been 
warmly welcomed both as a symbol and a hope. Mr. 
Churchill, in his recent statement in the House of 
Commons, epitomized in characteristic terms the case 
for the representation of the Jews as a people in the 
armies of the United Nations: “It seems indeed ap- 
propriate,” he said, “that a special Jewish unit of that 
race which has suffered indescribable torment from 
the Nazis should be represented as a distinct forma- 
tion among the forces gathered for their final over- 
throw.” The leaders of the American Zionist Emer- 
gency Council saw an added significance in this 
decision. In acclaiming the formation of the Brigade 
Group and the fact that Jewish Palestine would no 
longer fight behind a cloak of anonymity, they ex- 
pressed the hope that this recognition would also be 
the preliminary to Jewish representation at the Peace 
Conference and in the councils of the nations in all 
matters affecting the future of Euruopean Jewry and 
of Palestine. 

It is of course well known that Jewish Palestine 
did not wait until victory was in sight to offer its 
maximum contribution in the struggle against the 
Nazis. But it is perhaps not so generally realized 
how immediate and whole-hearted was the effort to 
make that offer effective and how near it came to 
acceptance more than three years ago. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe found the 
Jewish Agency at loggerheads with the Mandatory 
Government. The Palestine White Paper had been 
issued a few months previously. Immediately prior 
to that, in the conference at St. James’s Palace, Mal- 
colm MacDonald as Secretary of State for the Colon- 
ies and Lord Halifax as Foreign Secretary had made 
it clear that the British Government conceived it to 
be essential that in the war that was approaching the 
Arab world be kept quiet and friendly. To that end 
the British Government was prepared to go as far as 
need be to placate the Arabs. As regards Jewish sup- 
port, it was, in Dr. Weizmann’s phrase, “one way 
traffic”; clearly the Jews had no choice other than 
to support the democracies. The value of their pos- 
sible contribution in the event of war in the Middle 
East was minimized; on the other hand the Arab dan- 


ger was exaggerated. Dr. Weizmann and Mr. Ben- 
Gurion, in the course of memorable analysis both of 
the Jewish position and of the Near Eastern situation 
as a whole, sought to show that the attempt to pur- 
chase Arab support by sacrificing the Jews would be 
a fruitless one. But their arguments fell on deaf ears. 
Events subsequently proved that they were right and 
that the British, despite their experts on the spot in 
the Near and Middle East, were wrong. As Mr. 
Churchill, then in opposition to the Government, 
foretold, the abandonment of the Balfour Declaration 
was to yield Great Britain nothing save discredit. 
The future was to bring a miserable pro-Axis Putsch 
engineered by the Prime Minister of Iraq at a most 
critical moment in the war; it was to reveal the 
Egyptians sitting on the fence and refusing either to 
live up to their military alliance or to defend them- 
selves from invasion; and it was to see the Mufti in 
Berlin as a henchman of the German propaganda 
ministry. 

But in May, 1939, the British were unconvinced, 
and when the war came the policy and the outlook 
of the White Paper dominated official thought. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Weizmann’s 
offer to enter into immediate arrangements for util- 
izing Jewish manpower, technical ability, and re- 
sources for the war effort, was not accepted. At the 
same time the remarkable response to the voluntary 
registration initiated in Palestine by the Agency at 
the outbreak of the war, when 135,000 Jewish men 
and women of military age expressed their readiness 
to volunteer for immediate service, for the most part 
in a combatant capacity, remained almost unacknowl- 
edged by the Palestine Administration. The Zionist 
leaders nevertheless continued to urge that a Jewish 
division, to be recruited primarily in Palestine, be 
raised for service with the British Forces wherever 
required. This proposal actually received the ap- 
proval in principle early in December, 1939, of the 
then Chief of the Imperial General Staff. But the 
opposition of the political departments in the British 
Cabinet, in particular the Colonial Office, was too 
strong and no further progress was made. In June, 
1940, Italy entered the war and the proposal for a 
Jewish military force was pressed with renewed ur- 
gency. “Before victory is won,” wrote Dr. Weizmann 
in a letter to the new Colonial Secretary, Lord Lloyd, 
“Jewish Palestine may be in supreme danger. If we 
have to go down, we are entitled to go down fighting 
and the Mandatory Power is in duty bound to grant 
us this elementary human right.” 

A few weeks later Dr. Weizmann saw Mr. 
Churchill, by now Prime Minister. As is generally 
known, at that interview Mr. Churchill gave his 
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approval to a specific proposal for the establishment 
of a Jewish force to be composed of Palestinian Jews 
and of Jewish volunteers from other countries. The 
decision to form such a unity was formally approved 
by the British Cabinet in September. A British officer 
was named to lead it, and questions of detail, appoint- 
ment of officers, family allowances, and so forth, were 
taken up with him by the Zionist representatives. 
Discussions also took place with the relevant Gov- 
ernment departments in regard to the timing and 
the content of the public announcement of the for- 
mation of the force. At first it was held desirable by 
the Government to postpone the announcement until 
after the 1940 American Presidential election. Sub- 
sequently the sudden death, after a very brief illness. 
of Lord Lloyd caused new delays and the matter had 
to be taken up all over again with his successor at 
the Colonial Office, Lord Moyne. Months passed and 
still there was no action. In February, 1941, the 
Jewish Agency was informed that “some differences 
of opinion” had arisen and it appeared that the whole 
issue was once again “under consideration.” A few 
days later Lord Moyne stated officially that it had 
been decided that owing to lack of equipment, and 
owing further to shipping and other difficulties, the 
project would have to be put off for six months. No 
satisfactory answer was or could be given to the 
point made in reply that if the problem was one of 
shipping and equipment, it was far easier to train 
and supply Jews for the fighting in Egypt and in 
Lybia, who were actually available in neighboring 
Palestine, than to bring men thousands of miles from 
Australia and New Zealand. 

That the quality of Jewish manpower in Palestine 
was not in question was clear. Jewish recruits had 
by this time proved their worth. The Army, in dire 
need of men at the time of Graziani’s invasion of 
Lybia, had cast aside political objections and was 
recruiting Palestinian Jews in increasing numbers for 
its technical, engineering, and auxiliary services, as 
well as later for the infantry. These recruits, who to- 
day number over 30,000 and who will provide the 
core of the new Jewish Brigade Group, were organ- 
ized in companies of about 350 men each, attached 
to various regiments. The courage and fighting quali- 
ties of the Jewish units had won high. praise from 
General Wavell and others. They were indeed jus- 
tifying in every respect the enthusiasm and faith in 
their merits as soldiers and as men which had fired 
that brilliant and devoted friend of Jewish Palestine, 
the late Orde Wingate, with the ambition to become 
one day the commanding officer of a Jewish regiment. 
Before he was killed in a plane crash in Burma at 
the age of 41, Wingate had become a general famous 
for his work in other theaters of the war. It is one 
of fate’s ironies that he was not destined to see the 
realization, even in its present somewhat attenuated 
form, of the idea to which he was so ardently devoted. 
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There can be little doubt that the old bogey of 
Arab reactions was in fact the determining factor in 
the reversal of the previous decision to establish a 
Jewish force. The pursuit of ulterior political ob- 
jectives under the cloak of military necessity is, of 
course, no new thing in this war. Indeed so far as 
Palestine was concerned the possible embarrassment 
to the war effort of an aroused Arab world has been 
a frequent theme of those whose real purpose it was 
to obstruct the development of the Jewish National 
Home. As the war proceeded and the Arab situation 
emerged in truer perspective, this argument began to 
ring a little hollow. Nevertheless it was invoked 
to such effect little more than a year ago by unfriendly 
elements connected with the State Department, that 
a virtual blackout on public discussion of the Pales- 
tine issue for the period of the war was only narrowly 
averted. Still more recently, action on the Palestine 
resolutions before both Houses of Congress was pre- 
vented on the same ground. The inflated character 
of these warnings is perhaps more clearly appreciated 
today—particularly in England—than it was. It 
may well be indeed that this revised opinion of the 
Arab situation was in part responsible for the favor- 
able outcome of the negotiations for a Jewish force, 
when this matter was reopened in London a few 
months ago by Dr. Weizmann and Mr. Moshe Sher- 
tok. It is reflected, too, in the announcement last 
week by Secretary Stimson of the withdrawal by 
the War Department of its opposition on military 
grounds to the passage of the Congressional Resolu- 
tions on Palestine. 

Certainly the Arab reaction to the establishment of 
the Jewish Brigade Group has been insignificant. No 
doubt there is a fellow-feeling in the various Arab 
countries for the Arabs of Palestine. But as the recent 
Arab conference in Cairo clearly demonstrated, the 
extent to which they are prepared to go in support of 
the latters’ claims is strictly conditioned by their own 
individual interests as young states still grappling with 
the problems of a recently—in some cases very re- 
cently—achieved independence. Internal political 
considerations, indeed, in every one of the Arab 
countries makes it inconceivable that any decision that 
Great Britain may take in Palestine will produce an 
explosion in the Arab world. Syria, whose govern- 
ment has not been recognized by Turkey, and which 
after the amputation of Alexandretta is deeply anx- 
ious lest there be further sacrifices demanded of her, 
is far too much concerned with her own problems to 
risk her future on the Palestine issue. The Govern- 
ment of Iraq, which has already undergone more than 
one transformation since the expulsion of Prime 
Minister Rashid Ali, exists today by grace of Great 
Britain. Its military ineffectiveness was, in any case, 
clearly demonstrated in connection with the attempt- 
ed coup of that pro-Axis statesman. The utter de- 
pendence of the Emirate of Transjordan in British 


‘support is well-known. As to Egypt, the internal ten- 
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sions in that country were again pointed up in the 
course of the past week by the sudden dismissal of 
Nahas Pasha as Prime Minister, a dismissal apparent- 
ly associated with the fact that he had lost that British 
support which had kept him in power against the 
opposition of the Palace. In the Near East today one 
is in fact entitled to say: “If the British will it, it 
shall be.” 

Among the armies of the United Nations the 
Jewish Brigade Group may seem a small thing, but 
it has a meaning and implications out of all pro- 
portion to its numbers. Its future will be followed 
with interest and with pride by Jews everywhere. 
Wearing as its badge the Star of David, it will bring 
to the survivors of European Jewry—as did the Pales- 
tine Jewish units in Italy to Jewish refugees in the 
concentration camps there—a message of hope and 
the knowledge that they have not been forgotten. 
It will constitute the visible recognition of the splen- 
did part played by Palestine Jewry, despite all ob- 
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stacles, in the war effort. As representatives of that 
people against which was directed the special enmity 
of the Nazis it will share a proud place in the van- 
guard of victory. One is entitled in conclusion to 
suggest that the recognition of the Jewish Brigade 
Group represents another nail in the coffin of the 
White Paper, and to hope that it marks a further 
step on the road to the achievement of Zionist aspi- 
rations in Palestine and the establishment of the Jew- 
ish Commonwealth. 
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UNRRA Goes to Work 


by Jane Evans 


WEEN THE representatives of 44 nations of the 
world are seated alphabetically by country, 
strange incongruities result. Greece falls between 
Ethiopia and Haiti, the United Kingdom between 
Poland and Uruguay, New Zealand between Mexico 
and Norway. Although presumably alphabetical 
order is devoid of inference or implication, the jux- 
taposition of national representatives whose nations 
are separated by half a world of physical space, and 
as much or more in terms of potential force and prac- 
tical problems, leaves the imagination startled. Yet 
issues of international decorum and national pride 
being what they are, it is no wonder that the Council 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration uses, as international gatherings must, 
the alphabetical formula. 

Between the convening of the first session of the 
Council of UNRRA in Atlantic City on November 
10, 1943 and the second session which opened be- 
latedly in Montreal on September 16, 1944, some 
of the destruction and terror that had spread across 
the earth had given way, in Europe particularly, to 
liberation and hope. In the wake of the victories of 
allied armies aided by local resistance movements, 
the time had come to transform UNRRA. plans into 
UNRRA action. The period of building stock-piles, 
of outlining UNRRA distribution policies, of experi- 
menting with rehabilitation services, could no longer 
meet the needs. 

Both the changing war picture and a year of 
UNRRA experience, had brought shifts in UNRRA 


emphases. In his formal speech of welcome to the 
second session of the Council, the Right Honorable 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, 
stressed the concept of mutual aid. This marked an 
advance from the earlier UNRRA accent on self- 
help. “The doctrine of mutual aid,” he said, “is the 
antithesis of the doctrine of force. . . . It signifies 
brotherhood, . . . It considers human need rather than 
human greed. The era of freedom will be achieved 
only as social security and human welfare become the 
main concern of men and nations. The hope of the 
future lies in the universal recognition of our com- 
mon humanity.” Yet despite his fine approach, de- 
spite many concrete achievements in the blueprint 
stage, one could not help but feel, hanging over the 
first days of the second session of UNRRA, an aura 
of criticism and self-justifications, of national tensions 
and international rumblings. 

The Director General himself, the Honorable Her- 
bert Lehman, brought these problems into partial 
relief. In transmitting his report to the Council, he 
stated: “The accomplishment of the task of supplying 
and assisting in the administration of relief and re- 
habilitation operations requires, among other things, 
the adequate and speedy provision of funds and sup- 
plies by the supplying governments, the cooperation 
of the member governments in making available ca- 
pable personnel, the furnishing by recipient govern- 
ments of adequate information as to their needs and 
desires, and the closest kind of cooperation with the 
military authorities who will have initial responsibil- 
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ities in this field. . . . I can say candidly that the first 
half year of the Administration's existence has shown 
steady growth in these cooperative relations. But I 
should say with equal candor that greater cooperation 
is still to be desired... . Each of the member govern- 
ments has its own national interests which its mem- 
bers of necessity safeguard. But every member gov- 
ernment has a specific national interest in seeing that 
the first operating organization of the United Nations 
be fully successful in its work. For the extent of 
UNRRA success will, in some degree, influence the 
chances for success of the permanent agencies of the 
United Nations which must follow.” 

Thus, the opening days of the second session of 
UNRRA were not wholly auspicious. The spot-light, 
which had been focused on Quebec and the second 
historic meeting there between Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt, had not yet shifted 
to Montreal. Even the weather offered obstacles, with 
a hurricane delaying the special train from Washing- 
ton that carried some two or three hundred UNRRA 
attendants. The first plenary session, originally 
scheduled for September 15, was convened a day late, 
and the welcoming reception of the Prime Minister, 
as well as his address, were also postponed. On 
Sunday, September 17th, a number of delegates with 
whom this writer conversed were, if not darkly pes- 
simistic over what might be expected from the second 
session, at least cautious and subdued in their pre- 
dictions. 

However as the days wore on and committees were 
organized, as resolutions were introduced, sometimes 
withdrawn, sometimes amended and_ eventually 
adopted, as delegates and delegations, both official 
and unofficial, met and conferred, the atmosphere 
brightened. The “Gateway to Recovery,” as UNRRA 
had been designated in the title of a pamphlet pub- 
lished early this year by the National Planning As- 
sociation, was opened wider. 


* * * 


The opening of the gate was not easy. It involved 
much effort, much pressure, much restraint. Take, 
for example, the problem of relief for Italy. At the 
time that the Council voted to approve an agenda 
which included the “scale and nature of operations 
in enemy or ex-enemy areas,” one sub-heading of 
which was “scale and nature of assistance to be pro- 
vided by the Administration in Italy,” the Director 
General warned that relief might have to be con- 
tracted because of delay by member governments in 
contributing funds. Meanwhile Representative Louis 
J. Capozzoli, a New York Democratic member of 
the House of Representatives, introduced into the 
House on September 19 a resolution to extend the 
benefits of UNRRA to the people of Italy. The 
New York Times of the following day quoted him 
as saying that “co-belligerent” failed to describe 
properly the status of Italy, which is today a declared 
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ally and should be treated as such. But offsetting the 
plea for aid was the bitterness of some of the invaded 
countries against the “stab in the back” and Italy's 
earlier role under Mussolini as an Axis consort. 


Although President Roosevelt on November 9, 
1943 had said at the signing of the agreement estab- 
lishing UNRRA that the sufferings imposed under 
the Axis could be relieved only if the production of 
all the world were utilized to balance the want of all 
the world, and although technically the door for al- 
lowing UNRRA operations in enemy or ex-enemy 
territories, under certain conditions, was not com- 
pletely closed at Atlantic City, the disposition to ex- 
tend such aid is markedly circumscribed. The grant 
by the Second Session of limited aid to Italy can be 
hailed as a constructive move despite the fact that 
many will feel that both the $50,000,000 to be ex- 
pended and the restriction of its use to medical 
purposes, to children, expectant mothers, and dis- 
placed persons is of questionable adequacy. 


* * * 


On the subject of displaced persons, which is of 
especial interest to Jewry, a serious matter for early 
resolution and clarification is the exact relationship 
between the Intergovernmental Committee for Aid to 
Refugees and UNRRA. It still remains to be deter- 
mined which agency is to carry in fact, as well as in 
theory, the real responsibility for the displaced and 
dispossessed. Also of particular concern to Jewry, is 
the opening of the door to the extension of aid to 
victims of persecution, regardless of their present or 
former nationality and irrespective of their being 
found in enemy or ex-enemy territory. 


It was, of course, in connection with specific Jewish 
needs that Jewish delegations were present in Mon- 
treal during the second session of the Council of 
UNRRA. In preparation for this session, a major task 
had been undertaken by the Institute of Jewish Affairs 
—the publication of the volume Relief and Rehabil- 
itation—Implications of the UNRRA Program for 
Jewish Needs by Zorach Warhaftig. Also in prepara- 
tion for the session, Dr. Arieh Tartakower, who was 
to head the delegation of the World Jewish Congress 
in Montreal, conferred with the committee on UN- 
RRA of the Post War Commission of the American 
Jewish Conference. It should be noted that in Mon- 
treal there was close cooperation between the delega- 
tions of these two organizations, the one representing 
affiliated organizations and communities in some 40 
countries and the other, 64 national American Jewish 
organizations and every major American Jewish 
community. 


Dr. Alexander A. Kohanski, Director of Research 
for the American Jewish Conference, and the writer 
began their Montreal activities by releasing a letter 
addressed to Mr. Dean Acheson, United States dele- 
gate to UNRRA, to the members of all delegations 
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of the 44 nations represented in the Council. This 
letter, signed by Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath and 
Mr. Hayim Greenberg, Co-Chairmen of the Post- 
War Commission of the Conference, contained rec- 
ommendations for the rehabilitation of Jews in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere and urged that the powers of the 
Director General in the supervision of relief activities 
in recipient countries be strengthened, in order to 
ensure, at the local level, UNRRA principles of non- 
discrimination as to race, religious or political belief; 
that victims of Nazi persecution who are not na- 
tionals of United Nations’ countries should receive 
UNRRA assistance regardless of their formal na- 
tionality, even if they reside in enemy or ex-enemy 
territory; that UNRRA give its aid to displaced per- 
sons not only in the form of relief prior to their 
resettlement, but in their transportation and first 
stages of adjustment to their new countries of settle- 
ment. As for the resettlement of displaced Jews, it 
was emphasized that Palestine is the most suitable 
country for their absorption in large numbers. It was 
also urged upon UNRRA that Jewish representatives 
participate as official observers in discussions of the 
Council of UNRRA, its Regional Standing Com- 
mittee on Europe, and on its Standing Technical 
Committees on Displaced Persons, Health, and Wel- 
fare, in order that the special needs of the Jewish 
people might be best furthered. 


These points were in substance and in principle 
those supported by the World Jewish Congress, and 
special reference was made to this fact. 


The American Jewish Conference delegation had 
extensive interviews with leading members of the 
United States delegation, including Mr. George War- 
ren, who later became chairman of the Committee 
on Displaced Persons; Mr. Rupert Emerson, director 
of Liberated Areas of FEA; Mr. John K. Ferguson. 
Whenever possible, Dr. Tartakower or another mem- 
ber of the delegation of the World Jewish Congress 
was included in these interviews in order to show 
more clearly the unanimity of opinion between the 
representatives of American Jewry and those of the 
Jewry of other countries on the vital questions in- 
volved. Interviews were also held with Mr. Patrick 
Malin, Vice-Chairman of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, and with some of the Com- 
mittee personnel on UNRRA’s staff, including Mr. 
S. M. Keeny, Chief of UNRRA’s Observers Mission 
to Italy. 


Later in the week of September 18th, the Amer- 
ican Jewish Conference delegation and that of the 
World Jewish Congress joined with representatives 
of Agudat Israel, the American Jewish Committee, 
and the Canadian Jewish Congress in presenting to a 
special committee of the Council of UNRRA a joint 
statement covering displaced persons of enemy or 
ex-enemy nationality, victims of racial or religious 
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persecution in enemy or ex-enemy territory, and the 
resettlement of displaced persons. 

It is no digression to assert that the presentation 
of a joint statement by Jewish organizations clearly 
indicated once again the great necessity for coordi- 
nated effort in meeting Jewish needs. The pity is 
that one or two legitimate organizations in Amer- 
ican Jewish life have remained outside the American 
Jewish Conference. 

The necessity of signing the joint statement gave 
rise to an ironic discussion: the exact order and man- 
ner in which the names of the organizations should 
be listed. Instead of simply using the alphabetical 
order, the five signatories were listed alphabetically 
on the same line, across the page from left to right. 
One could not help but scorn inwardly this almost 
childish guarding of organizational prestige. Surely 
a man dying in some Axis extermination camp might 
find it difficult to comprehend with even the faintest 
sympathy such organizational requirements, however 
much he might have appreciated the really intense 
and partially fruitful efforts made in behalf of Jewish 
needs. 


There will be those who will say that nothing 
was done in Montreal for the Jewish people that 
could not have been effected without Jewish delega- 
tions. Only the dangerously naive, the wishful escap- 
ist, or the grossly misinformed can support this view. 
In those opening days of the Second Session when 
pessimism was vaguely felt, UNRRA officials voiced 
sympathy with the problems posed, but expressed the 
conviction that little if anything could be done 
through legislative action. Some of them counselled 
patience and suggested that the needs of victims of 
persecution would probably.be taken care of admin- 
istratively. It was the result of the work of the 
Jewish delegations in Montreal that certain urgent 
Jewish needs, in connection with UNRRA, were. met. 
In resolutions introduced by the British and Amer- 
ican delegations, after an earlier Cuban resolution 
had been withdrawn, two of the three major points 
covered in the joint Jewish memorandum were largely 
achieved. UNRRA aid will be given to displaced per- 
sons even though of enemy or ex-enemy nationality 
and to victims of persecution in enemy or ex-enemy 


territories. 
7 * * 


The future of UNRRA is uncertain. The organ- 
ization was meant to be a temporary one and there 
are those who feel, the Director General included, 
that the quicker it accomplishes its tasks and liquidates 
itself, the better will have been its accomplishments. 
But relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction are 
overlapping and interlocking. Although ‘under the 
basic agreements establishing UNRRA, this interna- 
tional agency might have developed almost limitless 
scope and power, the disposition seems to be to 
delimit its work to the greatest degree consistent with 
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the transition from war to peace, and particularly to 
leave to others reconstruction. Whether, under the 
United Nations organization proposed at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, the life of UNRRA may yet be strength- 
ened and lengthened, is a matter to be resolved in the 
coming months and years. First UNRRA must trans- 
late into direct operations its carefully laid plans. 
Then in practice it must do away with the fear of an 
international agency in relief and rehabilitation work, 
manifested in certain countries of vastly complicated, 
shifting political structure. 
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Bendzin 


by Hava L. 


H. L. was one of the last to escape from Po- 
land and reach Palestine. Her report about 
the last days of the halutzim in Bendzin was 
originally published in Mibifnim, the journal 
of the Kibbutz Meuhad, the largest of three 
federations of collective settlements in Pal- 
estine. 
* a * 
M* COMMAND of language is too poor to tell 
all we have gone through, how we were rob- 
bed of all that was precious to us. Were Frumke 
Plotnicki’ here in my place, she could certainly give 
you a much more faithful picture than I am likely 
to do, but fate has decreed otherwise—it is not Frum- 
ke but I, poor in speech, who was destined to relate 
the story of Bendzin. .. . 

At the end of February, 1941 a small group left 
Warsaw, consisting of six people from various ib- 
butzim': Max Perlstein, Adolf Rumelsburg, Willie 
Sherl, Sarah R...........0, Yehezkeel Rubin, and my- 
self. We came up against many difficulties on the 
way until we finally arrived in Bendzin. Today I can 
say that this was not the most difficult or most dan- 
gerous road we had to travel. In Bendzin we waited 
for further news about continuing our journey. But 
the emissaries we had sent out to investigate brought 
us back bad news: the road was not sure, a strict 
watch had been placed on the border. In short, we 
could not go any farther. In Bendzin we met a num- 
ber of comrades who had been members of the local 
kibbutz before the war: Hershel Springer’, his wife, 
A h Z d, Leah Baden and Leah Sosnowik. 
A few days later new people were added, including 
Leah Perlstein of Warsaw. With the arrival of the 
new comrades, we began to reorganize the kibbutz 
and we distributed the tasks among our people. 








1 Frumke Plotnicki was one of the most luminous figures in 
the Polish Hechalutz. 

* Kibbutz—a collective group of balutzim in training. 

* Herschel Springer, member of Central Committee of Hech- 
alutz in Poland. 


Hershel remained as secretary. I took over my old 
job as a nurse. That remained my function to the 
last day of the kibbutz. 

A new kibbutz meant new problems and new dif- 
ficulties. The members began working at jobs in 
different places, but the income was not enough to 
cover all our expenses. We went through some hard 
days. 

Every day brought something new. The Nazis 
issued new evil decrees and laws against the Jews 
daily. 

Toward the end of the year, 1942, rumors began 
spreading about segregating the Jews in a separate 
section. All the Jews of Bendzin were herded into 
a few narrow, filthy streets; they were not allowed 
to show themselves in the better sections, in the wide 
streets of the city. Living conditions were abomi- 
nable. Five or six families had to live in one room; 
four or five people in one bed. The people accepted 
anything so long as they could remain on the spot 
rather than be driven from place to place like beasts. 
But it was not our will which ruled, but the will of 
the assassins. 

The situation in the ghetto became worse from 
day to day. Each day groups were sent to Oswien- 
czim: children and old folks, patients from the hospi- 
tals and labor camps, parents who concealed their 
children who had to go to forced labor. It was then 
we began building “bunkers” and preparing to 
defend ourselves. At that time there was still the 
possibility of sending comrades to the “Yilag” (Jew- 
ish Concentration Camp). We came to the conclu- 
sion that a delegation ought to be sent to the Yilag 
and that the rest ought to get ready for defense. 

We were in constant touch with Warsaw. From 
there we received weapons and instructions about 
defense. The whole active section of the youth de- 
voted itself to the preparations. Baruch Gaftek, our 
instructor, taught us how to use firearms. We were 
divided into groups of five, each group under a com- 
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mander and each undertaking some special task. 
Later we received a large sum of money from abroad 
for the same purpose. 

The day came which I shall never forget—Tues- 
day, June 14, 1943. The “action” carried out that 
day was different from any previous “actions.” We 
heard that all workshops would be closed that day, 
except the Ressner tailor shop. Hershel Springer 
immediately decided that all comrades must con- 
centrate in “bunkers”; but at the last minute he 
withdrew the decision, with the consent of Frumke 
Plotnicki, and announced that those working in the 
Ressner workshop should not hide. Someone must 
remain in the &ibbutz, after all. Nothing would 
happen to them. But if the police should fail to 
find anybody in the house, they would become sus- 
picious and begin searching for the bunkers, and 
perhaps find them. Again the Jews were driven to 
the large market place—most of them young people 
who worked in shops, including some of our mem- 
bers. All our people were gathered in our bunkers, 
except Hershel Springer, his brother Yoel, Abraham 
Herschlikovitch, Max Perlstein, Guta Guslawski, 
Vanek Fisher, and Aliza Hausdorf. They went to be 
“classified” at the market place along with the rest, 
being certain that no harm would befall them, since 
they were working in the shops. We sat in the 
bunkers from the morning till the afternoon, when 
Max Fisher and Aliza came to tell us as they wept 
that they were the only ones left, and that all other 
comrades had been taken away. It is hard to relate 
what took place. Frumke immediately thought of 
committing suicide: “We lost Hershel—now all is 
lost.” I thought my heart was bursting and I would 
go mad. Two such days elapsed. On the third day an 
emissary came bringing a note written in Hershel’s 
hand: “Come to me. I am lying in Valley Street. I 
jumped off the wagon and broke a leg.” Great was 
our joy that he had been saved. All the Jews in the 
ghetto rejoiced with us, since all knew Hershel and 
admired him. 

But our joy did not last long. Six weeks later the 
last Jews were transported from the ghetto. After 
the last deportation we began energetically to build 
a good bunker near our laundry, which was five 
minutes’ walk from the kibbutz. We also began 
making plans for the children of another kébbutz 
Atid. Those of them who looked‘ “Aryan” were 
placed by their supervisor, Aliza Sittenfeld, as work- 
ers in peasants’ homes in the district. 

In the meantime Mark Follman arrived from 
Warsaw bringing instructions that our people go 
out into the woods to the partisans. No one was op- 
posed to it. The first group went out two weeks be- 
fore the liquidation of the ghetto, the second group 
three days after the liquidation. But neither group 
reached their objective. Twenty people recruited from 
all youth movements went out, including the follow- 
ing members of our kibbutz: Vanek Goldstein, Sam- 
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uel Finkelstein, his wife Zippora M., Alter Goldbrum, 
Mordecai Bari, Isaac Kofke, and Isaac of the kibbutz 
Atid, They were betrayed into the hands of murderers 
who robbed them, and shot them all dead, except 
one member of Hashomer Hatzair who came back 
and told us the whole story. Hershel who lay sick 
in bed jumped up like one gone mad. Unable to 
bear his grief, Mark Follman left Bendzin two days 
after the report arrived. He wanted to reach War- 
saw but it seems that he fell on the way, because we 
did not hear any news from him. ; 

A few days previous to the extermination we 
received a letter from Zivia’ asking us to send to 
Warsaw a number of “Aryan-looking” people. But 
each of us wanted to be the last at his post. Four 
days before the deportation we managed with great 
difficulty to persuade Rivka Moshkovitch, the wife 
of Max Fisher, to go to Warsaw. She was accom- 
panied by L.........h K........€, but when she returned she 
could not get to us in the ghetto; it was by then the 
third day of the “action.” On Saturday night, August 
1, 1943, the murderers surrounded the ghetto and 
began an energetic “purge” campaign. On Saturday 
afternoon an emissary with five young men set out 
on the road to Hungary. But before a few hours had 
passed the young men returned, scarcely alive. One 
of them had been caught while crossing the boundary 
of the “Aryan” section and was shot dead on the spot. 
The five young men were all Zionists. Among them 
was also our comrade, Baruch Gaftek. We had been 
betrayed again. We had paid 25,000 Marks for 
each one. 

I sought to console myself with the return of 
Baruch, but this, too, was a vain comfort. That 
very same night we were forced to barricade our- 
selves in the bunkers. Two days later Baruch was no 
longer among the living... . 

At three o'clock in the morning we were awakened 
by the sentinel, Max Fisher, who told us to go down 
into the bunkers. The ghetto had already been sur- 
rounded. We could not manage to take along the 
most elementary necessity. The medicines, too, this 
time had to be left in the room. Although we knew 
what was in store for us and were ready for it, we 
were very desperate, because we felt instinctively that 
now everything would be at an end. In the third 
bunker were gathered Frumke Plotnicki, Baruch 
Gaftek, his wife Frumke Dolnorozha, Zippora Boc- 
zan, Hedva Bernard, Tuvia Dvorsky, his wife, Penina 
Jakubowitch. The second bunker was situated in the 
courtyard of the kébbutz, and the entrance to it was 
better camouflaged than the entrance to the laundry. 
In order to enter that bunker one had first to go 
through a cellar full of coal, then open a door under 
the coal, and pass through a channel several meters 








*One of the leaders of the Warsaw ghetto insurrection. @ 
woman in her early twenties known as “the mother” of the Polish 
Hechalutz. According to the latest reports, she managed to hide 
“somewhere in Poland.” 
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long leading to the bunker. The stone walls of that 
bunker were damp, the soil—wet clay. It contained 
some two-tiered wooden shelves. It had electricity 
and even a radio. In that suffocating and moist 
bunker were gathered, practically in the last minutes, 
over thirty people, among whom were included the 
members of our £#bbutz: Hershel Springer, Aliza Sit- 
tenfeld, Sarah Kokilke, Tuvia Klomovitch, Max 
Fisher, Havke Lentzner, Aliza Hausdorf, Bronia Trei- 
man, Moshe Marucs. Also about eight or ten children 
of the Atid kibbutz were present there. The rest were 
members of Hashomer Hatzair and others. In the 
first bunker, which one could enter only through 
the oven in the kitchen, were concentrated the mem- 
bers of the Socialist Zionist party and their neighbors. 
When we entered the bunker and the door closed 
behind us, I began examining the faces of our 
comrades. Not one of us had had time to get 
dressed. All of us sprang from bed making straight 
for the bunker in night attire. The faces of the 
children were filled with horror. 

We had bread and water in very small quantity. 
After the first day the situation became unbearably 
difficult. The water supply was exhausted and the 
dry bread which had absorbed the moisture of the 
bunker was distributed in progressively smaller slices. 
The pale children dropped down like flies on the 
benches, huddled together. As for washing, one 
could not even dream of it. Excessive perspiration 
caused nearly every one to have skin diseases. The 
medicaments were entirely used up. On the second 
day Aliza felt very ill and the children had fever. 
We could no longer endure it. Disregarding the 
danger, we opened the bunker at twelve o'clock, 
which was not a simple matter. When the cover was 
opened the noise of the coal could easily betray us. 
Out of the bunker came Hershel, the neighbor Meir 
Schulman (who had helped build the bunker), Max 
Fisher, Tuvia Klomovitch. The two latter went to 
look for water in the open houses, while Hershel 
and the neighbor stood watch. The ghetto was lit 
up by fire and from time to time shots were heard. 
The young men crawled like snakes on their bellies. 
They went barefoot so that their footsteps might not 
be heard. They looked for bread and water. That 
night they managed to bring into the bunker some 
six pails of water. On the same night two young 
men left us who were not members of the kibbutz 
but had stayed with us for two days. Again the 
bunker was closed for twenty-four hours. The girls 
and the children fainted from lack of air and water. 
Having no choice we decided that on the following 
night a number of people should set out to the 
“Aryan” section. Bronia Treiman went out taking 
a child with her. She had a passport (we had pre- 
viously planned to send her to Warsaw); as it turned 
out both fell into the hands of the murderers. That 
same evening Aliza Hausdorf, Tuvia Klomovitch, 
and two women members of Hashomer Hatzair left 
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the bunker. We locked the door of the bunker again. 
From outside came to us terrifying cries, shots, and 
the echoes of axes and hammers. The murderers 
were breaking locks, tearing up floors, looking for 
people in hiding. More than once they entered the 
coal-cellar, searching all over it. During those mo- 
ments we lay like dead with bated breath, not daring 
to move. 

Our watchman was always in a state of tense 
watchfulness, since the light and our breathing were 
likely to betray the place where he was hiding. On 
the fourth night we opened the bunker again, un- 
able to bear it any longer. We had only rain water 
left, which we drank thirstily.° That night there 
came to us members of the bunker of Hashomer Hat- 
zair, which was only fifteen seconds’ walk from ours. 
The Germans had discovered their bunker, but they 
managed to save themselves. When they emerged 
from the bunker, Zvi Brandes shot at a German and 
killed him. When the young men came to us we 
decided to go into the bunker of Baruch Gaftek 
and bring out from there the weapons which we did 
not manage to distribute and which remained entirely 
in Baruch’s hands. Aisik Naiman, a member of 
Hashomer Hatzair, and Max Fisher, set out to go 
there. On the way they noticed that the first bunker 
was wide open and that no living creature was left 
there. They returned bringing us food, medicaments 
and a fan which was of great help. Later the two 
of them went to Baruch’s to get the weapons. But 
they were dumbfounded when they entered the 
bunker and found that not a living soul was in it. 
In dejection they returned to us with the terrible 
report. 

Moshe Marcus returned to us from the city, from 
the other side of the boundary line, telling us that 
in the shoemakers’ workshops in Valley Street all 
those were being accepted for work who had pre- 
viously worked in the Ressen shop. Moshe promised 
Hershel that when he returned to the labor camp 
he would send a man to take us all there. Risking his 
life, Marcus again crossed the boundary line of the 
ghetto taking with him Max Fisher, two children of 
the kibbutz Atid, and the Socialist Zionist party mem- 
ber, Shlomo Cooperberg. The latter was shot while 
leaving the ghetto; the rest reached their goal. There 
they contacted a former administrator of the Jewish 
community in Sosnowice, Boehm, told him about 
their conversation with Hershel and that they had in 
their possession the sum of 70,000 Marks, for pur- 
poses of rescue. But he did a foolish thing. He sent 
to our bunker two Germans whom he had told about 
our position and about the sum of money we had 
in our possession. Everything would have passed off 
satisfactorily, if he had sent along with them one 
of our comrades or at least a letter with his signa- 
ture warning us not to take any weapons along and 
not to resist the Germans. The two Germans ap- 
proached the door of the bunker, opened it, and 
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ordered us to go out. We were in doubt whether to 
take along our money and the two revolvers intended 
for our sentinels. Opinions were divided. I was the 
first to come out. The Germans asked me how many 
people were in the bunker, whether Hershel Springer 
was with us, and many other questions. I was under 
the impression that they had come to us on a special 
mission. But I was not sure of it and I asked them 
for permission to go down to the bunker. When I 
went down I told our comrades everything. There 
was now another commotion in the bunker. Her- 
schel stid he was sure the Germans were messengers 
from Valley Street and the weapons ought to be 
hidden under one of the benches. On the other hand, 
Zvi Brandes argued that the arms ought to be taken 
along and he hid one revolver in his sister’s clothes. 
When Zvi saw that we were being searched he ran 
down to the bunker where he left the revolver near 
the doot. The money was taken away from us im- 
mediately, Zvi's sister threw away her revolver amid 
the coal in the cellar. The Germans noticed it and, 
after finishing their search of our persons, began dig- 
ging in the coal. They dug up the first revolver and 
later the other, which was in a holster together with 
documents with the name of Aliza Sittenfeld. This 
enraged the gangsters and they immediately called 
in their friends and their commander. “You wanted 
to shoot us,” they bellowed, “now we shall fire a 
bullet at your belly.” Immediately Aliza and Hayke 
Springer of Hashomer Hatzair were told to stand 
aside, because they were accused of hiding the first 
revolver. They wanted to shoot them forthwith. The 
other comrades were led away to the large house in 
which hundreds of Jews were already waiting for the 
trucks to take them to Oswienczim. We were kept 
separately, as major criminals. For two days we re- 
mained under the open sky without a drop of wa- 
ter. Aliza and Hayka came back from there, beaten 
up, covered with blood, with some of their teeth 
broken. They could hardly drag themselves up to 
the wall near which we stood. Almost naked, the 
two girls remained seated on the cold stone steps 
until the early morning. Near us a special watch was 
placed to guard every movements of ours. We were 
forbidden to go to the latrine: “You'll be killed soon 
anyway.” 

Seeing that our fate was already sealed, Zvi 
Brandes decided, “Now or never,” and he ran away. 
But he did not get very far—he was shot dead. His 
body lay all night near the place where we sat. On 
the third day we were taken to the barracks where 
we mingled with the other prisoners. On the same 
day Hershel Springer, Aaron Brandes, and Aaron 
Silberstein were ordered by the Germans to bury 
Zvi. In the barracks we felt more at ease, as we 
were not guarded there any more than the rest. 
Hershel drove away from himself every comrade 
who came near him. He foresaw that the same day 
the deportation would be carried out and he urged 
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every one of us to flee, to do something to save his 
doomed life. We had an opportunity to crowd irfto 
the kitchen, where food was being prepared for the 
doomed. “Go!” Hershel ordered, driving me away 
from himself and adding that he would send the 
other comrades to the kitchen as well. The kitchen 
was five seconds’ walk from the barrack. Without 
paying any attention to the guard near the barrack, 
I went out first. I was followed by Sarah Kukilka, 
Hayele, and Aliza. In the kitchen was all our group, 
except Hershel and three children from Hashomer 
Hatzair. Hershel had warned everyone that the time 
for the transport to be dispatched was drawing near. 
He sent everyone to the kitchen, the only. place 
where there was still a chance for salvation. But he 
himself never reached us. We were all busy with 
kitchen work, ignorant of the fact that our Hershel 
was struggling with death. On that day transports 
of prisoners headed for Oswienczim followed one 
another. Hershel succeeded in hiding until the last 
transport. But the gangsters kept an eye on him and 
pushed him into the last truck. When I learned that 
Hershel had been sent away, I decided to leave the 
ghetto, no matter what might happen and to flee 
whither my legs would carry me. There was nothing 
more to lose. Within a few days we lost our finest 
and dearest comrades who had been identified with 
the movement since their earliest childhood, who had 
given it their energies and their devotion; and had 
now given it their lives. How could you be taken 
away from us, Hershel! You were snatched away 
by force and dispatched to your death, together with 
thousands of other Jews! During all those years you 
wanted to die together with other Jews—and so it 
did happen. You came from the masses, among 
whom you lived, and along with them you went 
away on the road to a horrible death. I see before 
me all those with whom you were connected in the 
course of years, to whom you devoted your whole 
life, for whom you were both father and mother, on 
whom you laid all your hopes. Whenever I regain 
consciousness and give free rein to my thoughts, I 
recall for the hundredth time that I am left alone 
in the world. We survived not because of any merit 
of our own nor because of our free will. Fate de- 
creed it thus. I wish Frumke were in my place. She 
would know how to lighten the burden of the com- 
rades who are now in Hungary. 


When I was already in the “Aryan” section, I 
learned the details concerning the bunker near the 
laundry and the tragic death of the comrades who 
were there: Frumke Plotnicki, Baruch Gaftek, his 
wife Frumke Dolnorozha, Zippora Boczan, Hedva 
Bernard, Tuvia Dvorsky, his wife Penina Jacobo- 
vitch. As all signs indicated, Baruch was standing 
guard when he noticed two German SS. soldiers 
standing with their faces to the wall. He shot at 
them twice, killing them on the spot. A commotion 
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broke out. The Germans immediately brought 
auxiliary troops with a machine-gun and grenades. 
They dynamited everything around the bunker. 
When they broke open the door, the bunker ap- 
peared before their eyes and they began throwing 
hand grenades and shooting into it with the ma- 
_ chine gun. Then the gangsters poured a torrent of 
water into the cellar. Finally they ordered the Jew- 
ish wardens to take out the bodies of those who had 
perished by fire and water. The seven bodies were 
placed near one another with their faces towards the 
sun. One of the wardens told us that the Germans 
were astounded at the expression in the eyes of the 
dead. Especially were they amazed at the face of 
Frumke Dolgorozha, who looked like a blooming 
rose. One of the comrades who still breathed tried 
to sit up and say something, but was silenced by a 
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bullet. It was Frumke Plotnicki, the woman with 
the iron will, who tried to tell the gangsters her 
last word, but did not succeed. Orders were given 
to fire several bullets into each of the seven bodies. 
One of the wardens told us that when the comrades 
were carried out of the bunker they held the revolvers 
fast in their cramped hands. The warm, bleeding 
bodies remained under the open sky. The next day 
the black truck from Oswienczim arrived and took 
away the seven bodies, already beginning to de- 
compose. 

My speech is too poor to express my feelings, the 
whole calamity we sustained in losing these seven 
comrades. I shall never forget them. The day of 
vengeance will come, it must come. And when it 
comes I shall not rest until I wash my hands in the 
blood of the murderers. Vengeance is my dream. 


Lament For My Father 


by Milton R. Konvitz 
(For my father, Rabbi Joseph Konvitz, who died 15 Sivan 5704) 


O my Father, my Father, 

O thou that dwellest in the covert of the Most High, 

This time, once, 

Come to me from your place in the Shadow of the 
Almighty. 


The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul. 
But I am a worm and no man. 

This time, once, 

Listen to mine, 

Your little one’s voice. 


The righteous in their death are called living. 


Listen to me, O my Father, 
The voice of a live dog calling a dead lion 
Up there in the distant heavens. 


The heavens are the heavens of the Lord, 
But the earth hath He given to the children of 
men. 


This time, once, 


That you may know, 

The Jerusalems of the Golus are redeemed from the 
enemy, 

O my Father. 


No man can redeem himself 

Nor give to God his ransom, 

For the redemption of his life is too costly 
To keep him alive forever, 

So as never to see the grave,— 

For he shall see it. 


The cities of the Yeshivas 

Where once, O my Father, 

You softly chanted ‘Omar R. Eliezer, omar R. 
Chaninna,’ 

Your own Slabodka and Slutsk— 


See how she sits deserted, the city once 
populous, 

All her pursuers have caught Judah in her hour 
of distress: 


And the little Lithuanian village 
Where you, O my Father, were the first Jewish man- 
child born— 


Ho! You who pass this way, look and behold 
If there be any sorrow like this, that has come 


upon me? 
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I would tell you of the redemption of the cities, 

The cities that heard your laughter, your chants, 
your prayers, your sermons, 

I would tell you of your own Shadavow and Kavarsk, 

Redeemed from the enemy. 


Our elders are gone from the gate, 
The youths have ceased from their music, 
The joy of our heart has vanished. 


The Lord has given you a rest, 
A rest vouchsafed in generous love, a true and faithful 
rest, 
@ rest in peace and tranquillity, 
in quietude and safety, 
a perfect rest 
wherein thou delightest, 
But this time, once, I must tell you, 
O my Father, 
That your Vilna has been redeemed, 
With two men of the seed of Israel, 


Thou hast favored Thy land, O Lord, 
Thou hast brought back the captives of Jacob: 


That your Pinsk has been redeemed, 
With six men of the seed of Israel. 


The Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 


You waited for your portion in the Lord, 

You waited for Jehovah, the Man of War, 

You waited for Him to deliver, 

But too soon He took back your soul, 

He did not snatch you from the power of the grave. 


The golden bowl is broken. 


Now when I say, ‘Whom have I in heaven but Thee?’ 
Now when I say, ‘Our Father, Who art in heaven,’ 
It is of thee, O my Father, it is of thee I think. 


Let him submit without protest, for perhaps 
there is hope. 

Though He causes pain, He will pity, for great 
ts His love. 


You sowed in tears and reaped in tears: 
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Your bread did not come back to you upon the waters: 


And in the place where you fell, you lie! 


He does not willingly humble nor wound man- 
kind. 

When one grinds underfoot all the prisoners of 
a land, 

Or wrests the rights of man before the Almighty, 

Or deprives another of his right, 

Does the Lord not see? 


Were you not born my father, 
when I was born your son? 
Did I not beget you when you begot me? 
Did I not fashion you, O my Father, 
even as you fashioned me? 
Moses died. Who will not die? 


O my Father, 

Flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone, 
Your death has mortally wounded me. 
O my Father, 

O that I had died for you! 


But the light is sweet to the eyes, 
And it is pleasant to see the sun. 


Tell me, 

This time, once, 

O my Father, my Father, 

Tell me from the Shadow of the Almighty 
where thou hast thy habitation: 


When is a day of victory 
And when is a day of mourning? 


When is day day 
And night night? 


When is grief better than laughter 
And laughter better than grief? 


When is the end of a thing better than the beginning, 
And the beginning better than the end? 


But David covered his face and cried aloud, 
‘My son Absalom, Absalom, 
My son, my son!’ 
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The Germans in Arms 


by Albert Salomon 


EFORE WORLD WAR I, it was a tradition in 
German education to teach children that the 
nation in arms is more democratic than many nations 
with a democratic constitution. “The nation in 
arms” had become an accepted: name for the compre- 
hensive system of conscription and military service 
which the military elite in Prussia had imposed 
upon German society. There was grim irony in the 
thesis of the democratic character of the militarized 
nation. It was a negative democracy, indeed: the 
equality of silence, obedience and suffering. How- 
ever, the thesis illuminates, like a lightning flash, the 
specific situation of the German people. In a previ- 
ous article (“The Historical German and the Peren- 
nial Nazi,” Jewish Frontier, Feb., 1943) I drew a 
distinction between the Germans and the Nazis in 
order to show the futility of their separation. The 
Germans under the hegemony of Prussia have pre- 
vented the rise of a civil society as the basis and the 
axis of the political constitution. This thesis has been 
confirmed by Mr. Herbert Rosinski in a book on the 
German army.* (The book, published by the Infantry 
Journal, has an introduction by the editor of that 
excellent publication, Colonel Joseph I. Greene, 
which is eloquent testimony of the spirit of scholar- 
ship and humaneness in the American army. Colonel 
I. Greene has implicitly disclosed the difference be- 
tween the American and German officer. Both are 
able of the highest scholarship and of a complete 
devotion to their tasks. The American officer, how- 
ever, remains aware that war is a dirty business, the 
German enjoys it as the romantic climax of life.) 
The book makes breathtaking reading. It will last 
as good scholarship beyond the fashions and in- 
terests of the moment. 
* * * 


This history of the German army actually presents 
the history of the German people. It would be im- 
possible to write the history of the French or Spanish 
nation in terms of their armies, or the history of 
the English and American people in terms of their 
navies. In the German case, we have now seen it 
done. The author rightly portrays the fateful de- 
velopment of the Germans after Frederick the Great 
in the perspective of an account of their army. Fred- 
erick, says Rosinski, made the army, or rather the 
officer corps, the owner of the state and exploiter of 
civil society. He could have added that the primacy 
of the military was extended to cover the minutest 
details of administration. Prussia was unique in 
making civil administration a branch of the cen- 





* The Germany Army by Herbert Rosinski, Washington, The 
Infantry Journal, 1944. 


tral military administration, which was responsible 
for all regulations, including taxation. Austria, 
Bavaria, and Saxony had separated the civil and 
military administration, ever since the beginning of 
a rational organization of the state. Prussia alone 
turned the tables and transformed the life of society 
into that of an army camp. For only a very short 
period, were the army and civil society united in the 
common desire for liberation from Napoleon. At that 
time, the great reformers of the army were imbued 
with the democratic spirit and with the enthusiasm 
of idealistic philosophies. This romantic period 
vanished rapidly. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, the king 
and the army used every possible means to frustrate 
the development toward a liberal constitution of a 
state whose social organization had completely 
changed from agrarian to industrial, Without an 
open counter-revolution, the king had succeeded in 
withdrawing the army from the control of parlia- 
ment. He managed this organization of the army as 
an imperium in imperio by a shrewd stratification 
of the important military institutions. Thenceforth, 
it was part of the tradition of the Prussian army to 
despise the constitutional authorities. Soldiers took 
their oath of allegiance to the king as Supreme 
War Lord, not as administrator of the constitution. 
Older people who still remember the Reichstag be- 
fore 1914 can recall meetings of parliament when 
the minister of war declared with disgust and con- 
tempt that he would prefer death on the battlefield 
for his king to answering parliamentary interpella- 
tions. 

It was the tragedy of liberal society in Germany to 
be crushed by the Prussian army in 1848, and then 
paralyzed by the chauvinism which Bismarck used 
so shrewdly. The nationalist enthusiasm of the lib- 
eral and democratic classes for the monarchy and 
the army, caused them, finally to submit to the 
sheltering power of the monarchy in order to find 
security from the threat of the rising labor move- 
ment. All these factors together turned the defeat 
in the First World War into a social revolution. 
There was no socialist revolution, but only the break- 
down of the military state that had been created by 
Frederick the Great. It was a precarious revolution, 
because there was no class with the will to power or 
the habit of ruling to “implement” it. The Weimar 
Republic did not succeed in integrating the army 
into its structure. It remained a state within the 
state. Moreover, the army hated and resented the 
democratic state and prepared constantly for revenge 
and for reestablishing the monarchy. It is evident to- 
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day that the Nazis could never have conquered the 
republic without the benevolent toleration of the 
army. However, this help was a very bad business 
proposition for the vested interests of the army. The 
army was a conservative and traditional body, ac- 
customed to a monopoly of armed power for two 
hundred years. Yet, it had helped to bring into power 
a party which was an army in itself. This party has 
slowly, and sometimes violently, overthrown the 
traditional forces in the army. The recent so-called 
conspiracy and the subsequent purge were in har- 
mony with the logic of party-radicalism, leading to 
the complete elimination of the aristocratic and edu- 
«cated classes. 

Such historical reflections imply a fascinating 
thesis. Sociologically speaking, the National Socialist 
Party is the form and structure of the Prussian army, 
with the content of a radical social revolution. The 
Prussian army was the first centralized planning 
board to establish the principle of efficiency as the 
indispensable virtue of a victorious nation. It spread 
this spirit into all social classes. It shaped the civil 
administration and the German industries. National 
Socialism took over all the requirements and accom- 
plishments of the army spirit and organization as its 
formidable and terrifying institution of power. How- 
ever, National Socialism was bound to prevail in any 
contest with its mentor, becausue it could offer what 
the army could not: the army could merely offer 
victory in the field; the Party could offer a fairy-tale 
dream of a munificent life for all who belonged to 
the victorious nation. The Prussian army became 
the pattern for a social revolution in the form 
of the imperialistic conquest of a continent making 
it possible to satisfy the demand of the radical classes. 
This is the logical and grim end of a development 
which was inaugurated by the military élite of Prus- 
sia. The Prussian king and his army stubbornly pre- 
vented the unification of state and society under a 
liberal and democratic constitution, consequently the 
unification could take place only by a revolutionary 
act, in which the monopolistic army became the most 
“democratic” and comprehensive of institutions and 
civil society transformed itself into a monopolistic 
army of social revolution. The myth of the soldier 
was transmuted into the image of the rigidly dis- 
ciplined and of the ultra-ruthless superman. This 
was the end of a history which knew civilization not 
as the creation of society, but only as the achieve- 
ment of lonely and isolated individuals. . 

* * * 


What conclusions do these historical reflections 
offer regarding peace with the Germans? 


First, it is a purely academic enterprise to differen- 


tiate between good, fairly good, bad, and evil Ger- 
mans. As far as the establishment of peace is con- 
cerned, the Allied Nations have to deal with a nation 
which has been completely unified, willy-nilly, by the 
growing pressure of its foes. It is naive to believe that 
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These People Acclaim 


YOUR SCHOOL 
YOUR CHILDREN 


By MARIE SYRKIN 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
"We have had other books on what's wrong 
with our schools but never such a one at this 
which is simply not to be missed by any con- 
scientious American citizen. If this book could 
be made compulsory reading for all Amer- 
icans, our future would be brighter. Miss 
Syrkin's acquaintance with the explosive stuff 
of which she writes is obviously thorough. Her 
observation of the effects on the American 
adolescent of anti-negro, anti-Semitic cam- 
paigns is horrifying. She is no alarmist, she 
does not heighten by a single stroke the melo- 
dramatic quality of what she has to tell us 
about the situation of the city high school 
teachers in our day as they struggle to prepare 
students to be decent Americans. This report 
from the educational front is sensational, pro- 
foundly disturbing.” 
JOHN DEWEY 

"| know of no recent educational book that 
discusses with greater intelligence an urgent 
school problem. | am in full agreement with 
Mrs. Fisher's comment and hope it will be 
widely and seriously read." 


GEORGE F. WHICHER 

in THE NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 

"A frank and realistic examination. .. . May 
Miss Syrkin's courage and determination in 
facing a problem that has long been too spine- 
lessly evaded put fighting heart into those who 
are unwilling to let our freedom go by 
default." 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 
in THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
"| would like to stand on a street corner and 
hand out copies of this book to passers-by. | 
would hand it out with confidence, for not only 
is it important, but its every page is absorbing. 
| would take a chance that anyone who read 
the first paragraph would come to the final 
page an American actively committed to a 
new concern about our public schools." 
JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 
in THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
"This book's value lies in the author's speaking 
right out in meeting on the failure of the pub- 
lice school system as a whole to do anything 
about combating the forces of intolerance, of 
race prejudice, of reaction. A fine job. 


L. B. FISCHER CORP. 
381 Fourth)Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me copies of Marie Syrkin's 
YOUR SCHOOL YOUR CHILDREN at $2.50. 
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there are people in Germany who will consider them- 
selves “liberated” by armies which will have de- 
stroyed their cities and homes. Still more wishful 
thinking would be required to hope for the coopera- 
tion of the old parties of the Weimar Republic. These 
politicians will probably be eliminated or paralyzed 
by the German defeat. We have to face a situation 
in which all groups will be welded together by their 
common destiny, regardless of internal divisions. This 
implies, secondly, that we should not repeat the 
blunder of the last war. We must conclude the peace 
with the German government in power. And we 
should avoid the mistake of provoking a revolt and 
imposing the guilt for a humiliating peace on groups 


who do not bear the responsibility for the war. It 


would be highly desirable to have the present Ger- 
man government sign the peace treaty. As far as the 
durability of the peace is concerned, it does not 
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make any difference what group in Germany takes 
over. Any group will plot revenge, hoping for bet- 
ter allies and better diplomacy. 

This means, thirdly, that the Allied Nations must 
carry the responsibility for the preservation of peace. 
It is not so important what they impose upon the 
Germans. What matters, is grim determination to 
retain military preparedness and mutual cooperation, 
impressing upon the Germans the hazards of a new 
military adventure. It is very easy today to put the 
whole burden of guilt on Hitler. But we should re- 
member that Hitler would probably have refrained 
from his assault if he had been convinced that the 
potential enemies were prepared to answer his chal- 
lenge. 

The responsibilities for lasting peace do not rest 
on the Germans. The peace will depend upon the 
determination of the Allied Nations to enforce it. 


Jewish Prospects in Liberated France 


by Henri Sinder 


O NLY TWO MONTHS have elapsed since the 

liberation of Paris; but already we can dis- 
cern, from information released by the provisional 
government and the reports of war correspondents, 
a fairly clear picture of France emerging from four 
years of thralldom. 

Even those who, relying on the initial reports of the 
Normandy invasion, might have entertained the illu- 
sion that the France of 1944 was not much different 
from the France of 1939 must now realize that 
She has changed. There has been a tremendous 
transformation in France, both physical and moral. 
Our knowledge, so far, of the social and political 
currents in Paris paints the picture of a country 
ruined economically and wasted biologically, but 
animated by an extraordinary moral élan; of a people 
which demands not merely rehabilitation, but a po- 
litical and social new deal. Already France has re- 
gained her place as the guide and the inspiration of 
Europe’s peoples in the arduous struggle toward hu- 
man freedom. 

In the midst of so many upheavals, the French 
provisional government is faced with the immense 
task of restoring the life of a ruined and weakened 
country, while augmenting its war effort. There are 
problems to be solved, each presenting more dif- 
ficulty than the other. 

Not the least among these problems is the eradi- 
cation of the virus of race hatred and the reparation 
of the effects of systematic spoliation by the Germans 
in Paris and the quislings in Vichy. 


It is a complex problem, with grave moral, po- 
litical, and economic implications, and its solution 
is a moral responsibility of international significance. 

Has Hitlerite racism taken root in France? The 
Nazis of Paris and of Vichy certainly spared no 
efforts in trying to poison the soul of the French peo- 
ple with the racist venom—that diabolical solvent of 
social and national bonds, brewed in the laboratories 
of Goebbels. But all the news that has lately come 
from France shows that, just as in Holland and in 
Belgium, this campaign has not nearly produced the 
expected results. To be sure, certain circles of envi- 
ous, disgruntled, and venal people, who had been in 
Hitler’s pay since long before 1939 and who were 
French carriers of the germs of racism, did infect 
others close to them in the so-called middle classes. 
After the fall of France many were only too happy 
to be able to cast upon the perennial scapegoat the 
responsibility for their own moral and physical fail- 
ure. Anyone who lived in France, up to the end of 
1942, observing the effects of a poisonous campaign 
of Jew-hatred which exploited French suffering 
and starvation, will not easily forget that this 
perfidious propaganda found a ready audience for 
some time in the middle and even lower bourgeoisie, 
wreaking havoc in their spirits. It left its mark par- 
ticularly in so-called unoccupied France where it was 
carried on by the self-styled “French” Legion 
with the sanction of the “Chief of State.” 


But the masses of the people did not go along 
with the anti-Semitic mania. Whatever other mo- 
tives may have reinforced this attitude, it is certain 
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that the people of France rejected with disgust the 
“benefits” of racial anti-Semitism. The indignant re- 
action of the population in town and country, of the 
clergy, and of certain elements of the police, and 
their efforts to block the deportation of Jews from 
France to the charnel houses and gas chambers of 
Poland are too vivid in our memory to need recount- 
ing. Such was the situation at the end of 1942. So it 
still appears today, in the light of news coming from 


We take pleasure in announcing the publication 
of a series of six books to appear during the year 
1944-45: 


‘I. LETTERS FROM THE DESERT 





France—whatever Mr. Michel Le Troquer may think 
of it. 

Mr. Le Troquer, a young Parisian lawyer who es- 
caped from France in the beginning of 1944, pub- 
lished a series of articles entitled “I Come from 
France,” in the newspaper Alger Républicain. One 
of the articles, published on May 9 under the title 
“France Rejects Anti-Semitism,” examines the phys- 
ical and social condition of the Jews in France and 
the psychological effects upon the average French- 
man of the cruel anti-Jewish measures. While de- 
scribing the average Frenchman as never having be- 
lieved such anti-Jewish measures to be intended for 
his own good, and noting that “the beastly violence, 
the inhuman cruelty of the executioners, shocked his 
sense of justice and revolted him,” Le Troquer as- 
serts, at the same time, that German propaganda 
will leave tangible traces. A certain susceptibility, 
he says, will remain to “the part played by the 
Jews”; the Frenchman is likely to be annoyed at see- 
ing them automatically restored to all their former 
industrial, commercial, or political positions. And 
he urges French and Allied leaders, ahd the Jews 
themselves, to exercise great prudence in claiming 
reparation of the abominable injustices they sus- 
tained. It was, in the final analysis, a plea to the 
Jews to practice self-effacement, to resign themselves 
to the “inevitable consequences” of the Vichy mea- 
sures, to occupy henceforth the position of second- 
class citizens in French life. Although Mr. Le Tro- 
quer had little else to recommend him besides the 
fact that he is the son of André Le Troquer (coura- 
geous defender of Leon Blum at the Riom trial, So- 
cialist deputy, wounded World War I veteran, who 
was appointed Commissioner for the Administration 
of the Liberated Areas by the Algiers Committee of 
National Liberation before the dramatic and speedy 
liberation of Paris and of France), his article caused 
quite a stir in Jewish circles in North Africa and the 
United States. The fact that a semi-official stamp 
was put on the article by the Commissariat of In- 
formation in reprinting it in the daily bulletin of the 
French Press and Information Service in New York 
was especially resented. 

In a letter of protest addressed to the Alger 
Républicain, the “Groupes d'Etudes Racistes,” a 
North African association of liberals, wrote: “The 
findings of Mr. Michel Le Troquer are officially con- 
tested by all members of the Resistance recently es- 
caped from Paris. All France spews out the racial 








by Moshe Mosenson 

A collection of letters by a soldier in a Palestin- 
ian Battalion of the British Army. 

A moving account of the African campaign as 
seen through the eyes of an observing and sen- 
sitive Jewish soldier, a member of an agricul- 
tural commune. 


- SIXTY YEARS OF MODERN JEWISH 


COLONIZATION IN PALESTINE 

by Joshua Zyman 

A succinct and authoritative summary of the 
achievements of modern Jewish colonization in 
Palestine. 

Every phase of Jewish actiivty in Palestine with- 
in the last six decades is covered in this remark- 
able encyclopedia of facts and figures. 


. A PALESTINE ANTHOLOGY in three volumes 


An anthology of prose and poetry. 

The purpose of this anthology is to bring to the 
reader the new Jewish Palestine as experienced 
and envisioned by its builders and defenders, by 
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great and humble, whose lives were ded- 
icated to the upbuilding and defense of 
the new Jewish Palestine. 


Vols. 3, 4, 5. "Renew Our Days" 
A collection of poems, stories, essays and 
addresses, visions and credos which have 
left an enduring imprint on the new 
Jewish Palestine. 
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ish year the world over in various fields of en- 
deavor, as well as a large collection of articles, 
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doctrine in all its forms. All France repudiates the 
Vichy methods. . . .” These contentions are con- 
firmed in a letter from Paris by M. Louis Levy, of 
September 15. Regarding the state of mind of the 
non-Jewish population, he writes: “It seems that the 
atrocities inflicted on the Jews are horrors which 
more than any other have aroused the indignation of 
a people molded by a century and a half of the exer- 
cise of liberty. Jerome and Jean Tharaud,* those 
parlor partisans, may hint that they will resume their 
anti-Semitism after the war. The people of France, 
with whom these gentlemen have never mingled, are 
of a different mind.” It is reassuring to note, in pass- 
ing, that Mr. Louis Levy’s article was circulated by 
the Commissariat of Information in the same way as 
that by the younger Mr. Le Troquer. 

In brief, just as it would be futile and dangerous 
to close our eyes and pretend that the anti-Jewish 
campaign has passed over the French people with- 
out leaving a trace, so it seems certain that such 
effects have only been superficial and that, as in the 
past, ideas of persecution and discrimination because 
of differences of race and religion remain morally 
repugnant to the overwhelming majority of the 
French people. 

The reckoning already accomplished and still to 
be made with the exponents of Hitlerism in France, 
with the Maurras’, the Vellats, the Darquiers, Drieux 
de La Rochelles, Berauds, Bucards, Lestandis, Jean 
Charles Legrands and their ilk, and, above all, the 
strict application of the Daladier decree of April 
1939, forbidding incitement against religious and 
racial groups, ought to suffice to eliminate com- 
pletely the miasmas of anti-Jewish propaganda in 
France. 

* * * 

Unfortunately the situation is much less favorable 
in its political and economic aspects. 

The abolition of Vichy laws, including the racial 
laws, which was proclaimed by General de Gaulle 
upon the liberation of Paris, and even earlier, upon 
the liberation of Normandy, has given back to the 
Jews of France their freedom and restored them in 
their civil and political rights. Nevertheless, because 
of the special position endured by the Jews for the 
past four years, restoration, in many cases, may have 
little more than symbolic value. : 

Information arriving from France about the plight 
of the Jews, both alien and French, makes a story of 
horrors beside which the sufferings of all other 
groups in the French population pale. Out of 300,- 
000 in September 1939, it seems that only a few 
more than 150,000 Jews remain today. The sum- 
mary published recently by the provisional govern- 
ment of the effects of Hitler's biological war against 
the French civilian population is dreadful enough; 
but what we already know about the state of health 





* French writers who have collaborated in novels dealing with 
Jewish life in a distinctly anti-Semitic way. 
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among the rescued French Jews almost surpasses be- 
lief. Nowithstanding the wholly admirable solidarity 
of certain classes among the non-Jews, four years of 


persecution without a name, of a life in hiding, of 


famine, of the nervous tension experienced by people 
unceasingly hunted, have turned the survivors into- 
pitiable wretches who are physically exhausted and 
whose moral resilience is broken. The dispatches tell 
of such a state of prostration that in the case of a 
very large number of people it is impossible to see 
how they can resume any sort of work in the reason- 
ably near future. 


These Jews of France, who survived only because- 


of their hope to experience the hour of liberation, 
have been reduced economically to the status of 
pariahs by the German decrees and by the confis- 
catory laws of Vichy. Their bank deposits, the con- 
tents of their safes, have been seized; their movable 
and immovable property, their business funds “Ary- 
anized” or, simply, liquidated for the benefit of the 
notorious provisional administrators. The extent of 
this pillage, which has no parallel even in the tragic 
history of the Jewish people, may be seen from a 
study published in January 1944—that is, eight 
months before the liberation—in the Petit Parisien, 
by Louis Dominique. The number of dossiers of 
Jews which were definitely liquidated for the whole 
of the Northern zone, was, as of October 31, 1943, 
more than 11,000 out of 30,000. The total of “Jew- 
ish” funds frozen in the “Caisse de Dépots et Con- 
signations” was as high as 485 million francs. This 
does not include the funds “temporarily” blocked in 
the hands of notaries or general treasurers, and in 
banks. Nor does it include the billion franc collec- 
tive fine imposed on the Jews by General von Stuelp- 
nagel, Commander of occupation troops in Paris, 
and levied by transferring Jewish credit balances in 
banks to a special account. In the so-called free zone 
the pillage was on no less extensive a scale. 

Precious as is the liberty re-won by the Jews of 
France, their position is bound to remain precarious 
so long as they are not restored to the legitimate pos- 
session of their property. 

Such a situation was not unforeseen. Provisions 
for meeting it were under study by the Committee of 
National Liberation in Algiers since the beginning of 
1944. They were approved by the provisional gov- 
ernment and seem to have acquired the force of law 
at a date shortly before the liberation of France. 
Without entering upon a detailed discussion on the 
matter, it must be emphasized, that, far from resolv- 
ing this critical problem, these provisions, if applied, 
might result in many cases in validating possession 
of property acquired by virtue of ideas whose de- 
struction is one of the primary aims of the United 
Nations. By these provisions only acts of compul- 
sory dispossession, such as decrees of “Aryanization” 
and confiscation, are declared legally null and void, 
enabling the legitimate owners to regain possession 
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of their property, whether movable or immovable or 
any other form of wealth, from whoever happens to 
be the person in actual possession. However, the re- 
covery of goods which changed hands by “mutual 
consent’”—that is, were sold in order to forestall the 
application of imminent or already enacted confisca- 
tory laws—is beset with so many difficulties, that its 
possibility becomes highly problematical. In such a 
case the “transaction” is not ipso facto null and void, 
and property is not recovered by a simple announce- 
ment of the President of the Tribunal. Annulment has 
to be applied for, and a complicated, long, and costly 
procedure is involved. The claimant must prove that 
the price paid upon transfer was more than 25% 
lower than the value of the property. If, in the 
meantime, the property was sold to a subsequent 
purchaser for value, it will be necessary to establish 
an additional undervaluation of more than 25% in 
the price paid, and, besides, to prove bad faith on the 
part of the subsequent purchaser. What unfortunate 
survivor of Nazi oppression could get together such 
a collection of proofs? The task would constitute an 
insurmountable obstacle even in normal times. 
Moreover, so-called voluntary transfers of movables 
and personal property such as furniture, pictures, 
cars, stock, claims, are exempt from annulment. As 
far as they are concerned, all former titles have been 
wiped off the slate. 

The number of such “voluntary” transfers in both 
zones of France must have been considerable. The 
ban against returning to the occupied zone decreed 
by the Germans in September 1940, the necessity, in 
the free zone—especially for alien Jews—of show- 
ing possession of adequate means to sustain life on 
pain of internment, the very problem of subsistence 
when being inexorably cut away from one’s eco- 
nomic roots, in addition to the ever-present threat of 
confiscation—all these factors compelled innumer- 
able Jews to give “their full consent” to the transfer 
of their goods. 

While superficially respecting traditional prin- 
ciples of law, the distinction between forced and 
“voluntary” transfers is basically artificial. Moral 
constraint, which vitiates consent, was of the same 
legal nature in both cases. Moreover, there may be 
a danger that this distinction will result in sacrificing 
the weak while protecting the strong. Wealthy per- 
sons, having financial means at their disposal which 
enabled them to wait out the crises, would, as a rule, 
refuse to sign away title to their property. Fortunate 
enough to have been dispossessed by force, such per- 
sons, in the final analysis, would be the only bene- 
ficiaries of a measure which surely was intended by its 
framers to protect those who had suffered most. 

One can easily understand the desire to reduce the 
number of lawsuits as much as possible, not to ag- 
gravate or reawaken animosities, in a word, to create 
the least possible social. disturbance. However, pre- 
cisely in the interest of these desiderata, would it not 
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be wiser and more just to adopt a measure simply 
nullifying all acts of transfer of Jewish property 
made subsequent to June 16, 1940, while reserving 
to the holder of each property the right to establish 
that it was obtained by a normal transaction which 
would have taken place without reference to the 
racial laws of persecution and spoliation? 

Clearly, the bona-fides of the buyers of Jewish 
goods transferred “with the consent of the parties” is 
of more interest to the courts than that of the sellers. 
Since the end of 1941 they have been made fully 
aware of the precarious nature of the “business” they 
transacted. Who, in the atmosphere prevalent in 
France as a result of the stubborn resistance of the 
Russians, still seriously believed in the final victory 
of the Germans? Warned by the declarations of the 
Free French, which stirred French conscience to an 
extent that is hardly realized, by the notices in the 
clandestine publications of the Resistance, buyers 
could not be ignorant of the possibility that some day 
the transactions might be submitted to revision and 
that they might have to render account. They acted 
in full knowledge of the risks they were running in 
case of a reversal in the political position, which, as a 
matter of fact, was already anticipated at that time. 
Is it not significant enough in this respect that a syn- 
dicate was formed in Paris about one year before the 
liberation, to fight the return of Jewish property to 
its legitimate owners? In a broad sense all buyers, 
without distinction, were guilty of “collaboration- 
ism.” Why should one category of them retain the 
benefits of spoliation, when the restitution of the 
purchase price would do away with any element of 
prejudice they could possibly invoke? 

* * * 


But the problem transcends the limits of a legal 
or economic discussion. It has a great moral and 
political significance. What is involved is the whole 
matter of reparation for the suffering endured by the 
Jews in Europe, the chosen victims of Hitlerian bar- 
barism, merely because of their being Jews. France 
has the honor and responsibility of being the first 
country to tackle this problem, so pregnant with 
moral and material consequences. Is she going to 
take it up with courage, in a straightforward man- 
ner, in the spirit of the great French tradition, or 
with reservations and hesitancy? That is the real 
problem. It is more than the position of several 
thousand Jews of France that is at stake; it is the re- 
habilitation of the Jews in all European countries 
directly or indirectly under the Nazi heel. Who can 
doubt that the French solution will serve as an ex- 
ample to those other countries of Europe, who 
signed, with the French National Committee, the 
London Declaration of January 5, 1943 solemnly 
warning the beneficiaries of racial spoliation, 
whether direct or intermediary, whether forced or 
“voluntary,” that the United Nations reserved their 
right to consider invalid any transfers of property, 
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“whether such transfers or dealings have taken the 
form of open looting or plunder or of transactions 
apparently legal in form, even when they purport to 
be voluntarily effected.” 

The Jews of France have been doubly oppressed, 
as Frenchmen and as Jews. Uprooted, robbed, tor- 
tured, deported to places of slaughter, they never 
ceased to resist. In France and outside France, the 
Jews were, from the very start, among the most fer- 
vent supporters of Gaullism. For Vichy and the 
Gestapo, “Jew” was synonymous with “Gaullist.” It 
was not only because for the Jews the triumph of 
Gaullism was their only hope for security. It was no 
less because the Jewish ideal of social justice and 
liberty is as much the antithesis of Nazism as are the 
principles embodied in the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. 

On the battlefield where the soldiers of Fighting 
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France covered themselves with glory, in the obscure 
battles of the Maquis, French Jews and alien Jews 
shed their blood as comrades with the other defend- 
ers of French liberties. To demand that they be re- - 
habilitated, completely and effectively, in their 
former positions is not to claim favor or privilege. It 
is simply a demand for justice. 

France emerges from these years of horrible trials 
too great, too hungry for social justice to allow the 
greatest victims of Nazi barbarity and Vichyite igno- 
miny to retain the least mark of humiliation in their 


souls or on their flesh. 
mmm 
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THE COOPERATIVE SETTLEMENT IN PALESTINE 


COOPERATIVE LIVING IN PALESTINE, 
by Henrik F. Infield, Dryden Press, 
New York, 192 pp, $3.00. 


Dr. Henrik Infield is a Viennese 
Jew, who after fleeing from Hitlerism 
spent some time in Palestine. His in- 
terest in sociological problems caused 
him to study closely Palestine’s unique 
collective settlements, and the results 
of this study are summarized in the 
book under review. 

Infield’s book presents a full de- 
scription of the Kvutza, its ways of 
living and practical problems. As long 
as the author sticks to this descriptive 
task he offers an accurate and instruc- 
tive essay in social photography. As 
a picture of the Kvutza his chapters 
on “work,” on the “human element,” 
“social control,” “ways of life,” and 
“education” deserve special recom- 
mendation. The chapter on the Zion- 
ist agencies, while less informed, still 
represents a laudable effort. Taken to- 
gether the above six chapters, which 
are the meat of the book, offer the 
best picture of the Kvutza yet given 
in the English language. Serious stu- 
dents of Palestine’s cooperative move- 
ment will derive much enlightenment 
from them. 


With all due recognition to the 
author for his meticulous description 
of the collective settlements, it is 
regrettable that he did not limit him- 
self to factual presentation, but added 
a few chapters on the background of 
the Kvutzot and their outlook. Judg- 
ing exclusively on the basis of his 


book, one must doubt whether he is 
sufficiently acquainted with the history 
of Palestine’s cooperative movement 
and of Palestine’s colonization in gen- 
eral. He is, above all, hampered by a 
lack of deeper understanding of the 
human side of the story, of the basic 
motivation of the Palestine pioneers, 
and their ways of thinking and acting. 
One gets the impression that he is still 
prevented by an unconscious reflec- 
tion of the Teutonic superiority com- 
plex towards Eastern Europe from ap- 
preciating the deep sources of social 
idealism hidden in the Jewish masses 
of Eastern Europe How otherwise can 
one explain his attempt to build up 
the German Youth Movement as a 
major factor in the creation of the 
Kvutza, equal in its influence to Zion- 
ism and socialism, (pp. 25, 93), or his 
failure even to mention the great in- 
fluence on Palestine’s early pioneers 
19th century Russian literature, with 
its lofty social and ethical pathos? 


If this were an isolated mistake it 


could be discounted. But every time 
the author tries to explain the origin 
of the Kvutza his condescending at- 
titude to the Eastern background of 
its founders distorts his vision. This 
is even curiously reflected in numerous 
details. When he sees Kvutza mem- 
bers wearing shorts he unerringly 
thinks of the shining example of that 
great German Youth Movement. Ad- 
miring their temperance, he immedi- 
ately ascribes it to the influence of the 
“anti-alcohol youth movement” (p. 


85). It does not occur to him that 
the German Youth Movement did not 
discover shorts, and Jews might ab- 
stain from alcohol by virtue of ele- 
ments in their own tradition. 

The inability of the author to shed 
the prejudices of condescension is par- 
ticularly reflected in his chapter on the 
“remodeled family” (pp. 98-105). 
Genuine respect for the members of 
the Kvutza would have prevented him 
from asking them intimate personal 
questions about the frequency of sex- 
ual intercourse (pp. 99-100); and he 
would have spared himself uncritically 
accepting their apparently mocking 
answers as the unvarnished truth. It 
seems also that his statements on the 
“social geometry” allegedly prevailing 
in the earlier Kvutzot (p. 37) reflect 
an uncritical attitude unworthy of a 
genuine scientist. Why repeat such 
sensational gossip at a time when the 
direct observations of the author had 
shown that the cooperators follow “the 
bourgeois ideal more closely than does 
the bourgeois family?” (p. 98). 


Objection must likewise be made to 
the readiness of the author to arrive 
at definite conclusions about birth 
rates in the Kvutza on the basis of 
statistics including a great number of 
settlements whose members are over- 
whelmingly of pre-marital age. No 
birth rate statistics are conclusive un- 
less parents of identical age are com- 
pared. The small number of children 
in the earlier Kvutzot and their grad- 
ual increase in latter years should not 
be, therefore, construed as a proof of 
birth control in their beginnings, and 
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of subsequent prosperity. It simply 
means that the Kvutza members, who 
were once in their early twenties, be- 
came older. . . . 

The author is apparently a non- 
Zionist, and he is certainly entitled to 
his convictions. However, this does 
not give him the right to state with- 
out a shred of evidence that “the His- 
tadruth’s relation to the Arabs is mili- 
tantly antagonistic“ ( p. 134) ,that Zion- 
ist labor, while preaching cooperation, 
“competes in practice with the Arab 
and seeks his elimination” (p. 135), or 
to accept uncritically exaggerated state- 
ments of Arab agitators like Mogan- 
nam on the dispossession of tenants 
from land bought by Jews (pp. 131- 
132), ignoring the official statistics 
which show the sporadic and excep- 
tional character of such occurrences. 
There may be elements in Jewish Arab 
labor relations which deserve criticism, 
but it should not be done in such a 
careless and offhand way. 

Should the book have a second edi- 
tion—and I hope it does—the author 
would be well advised to make some 
radical changes. He should enlarge, 
and bring up to date, his factual de- 
scription of the Kvutza but give up all 
attempts to explain its origins and 
prospects. ABRAHAM REVUSKY 
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WRITING AND BOOK production in 
Palestine do not seem to be affected 
by the dull season of the year, if one 
may judge from the crop of books ap- 
pearing in August. The collection 
in its appealing variety reveals, inci- 
dentally, most interesting facets of the 
ever changing intellectual life of the 
country and includes works by native 
Palestinians. Every one of the fields 
of new literature is represented, begin- 
ning with fiction, memoirs, poetry, the 
revival of classics, and ending with 
scholarly works on literature, history, 
Bible commentaries, philosophy, pure 
and applied science. 


One of the most important docu- 
ments on the unbroken link between 
scattered Jewry and Palestine during 
even the dark ages when Jewry had 
apparently disappeared from the Pales- 
tinian scene, is the Second Volume of 
the Book of the Yishuv by Prof. S. 
Assaf and Prof. L. Meyer (Dvir). A 
compendium of all written data, notes, 
memoirs, documents preserved among 
Jews or in Gentile Literature of that 
period, bearing on the Hebrew Yishuv 
and its history on its native soil from 
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the Arab conquest to the Crusades. The 
First Volume covered the period be- 
tween the Destruction of the Second 
Temple and the Arab Conquest, and 
forms part of a whole series that will 
reach up to the new settlement in the 
late nineteenth century. 


Then, passing to events of the pres- 
ent day, comes The First Thousand, 
diary of a Jewish soldier, Abiezer 
Goldstein, a young Palestinian jour- 
nalist (Mizpah). One of the first to 
volunteer for the Palestine Regiment 
and to share in its most arduous tasks, 
the author draws vividly the first days 
of volunteering into the British Army, 
discourses on badges, the drill ground, 
the journey to the front, the camp in 
the desert, Aqua ... Aqua. . .; Kol 
Nidrei in camp; the ushering in of 
the Sabbath at Tobruk, leave, longing, 
the redeeming offensive. All Jewish 
types mingle, lending tragic and comic 
touches. 

The first thorough study of Bialsk, 
His Life and Works by his well known 
biographer and commentator, P. Lach- 
ower, has appeared in two volumes 
(Dvir). His approach and the scope 
of his study deserve a high place in our 
literary picture. It is portrayed on a 
broad canvas against the background 
of this generation and age, lending new 
meaning to the great poet's life and 
writings. 

David Shimonovitz’s Book of Idylls, 
including all the idylls of the ranking 
Palestinian poet, are published by 
Masada. The revival of the classics 
in modern editions proceeds with Israel 
Smoira’s Songs of Zion of Yehuda 
Halevy (Machbaroth Lesafrit). 

In the field of fiction and literature 
for the young there appeared With 
Pincers by G. Schoffman, a short col- 
lection of one-page, poignant sketches 
and stories for which this eminent 
storyteller is famous (Sifriat Hash- 
aoth); and a romance by Hovev Ben 
Ami on the Secret of Zedekiah’s Cave 
(Reuben Mass). The writer, a son of 
one of the founders of Rishon Lezion, 
links present-day life in Palestine with 
a Biblical mystery based on the burial 
of the treasures of the First Temple in 
a cave by King Zedekiah, before his 
capture by the hands of Nebuchaden- 
ezar. An intrepid youth who traces his 
descent to the kingly lineage solves the 
mystery but succumbs in the defense of - 
his country. Nachum Gutman, the 
brilliant illustrator of juvenile litera- 
ture, writes a full length satire, remin- 
iscent of a classical theme, The Ad- 
ventures of the Perfect Donkey, pok- 
ing fun at traits of Palestinian life and 
personalities, and bordering on the 
fantasy in its attempt to divert both 
juveniles and adults (Sifriath-Poalim). 
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Ramsay Fabrics Corp. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 














Diamond - Walter Corp. 


38 East 29th Street 
New York City 

















Ace Plastic Novelty Co. 
476 Jefferson Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Dr. Philip L. Salzberg 
60 Hanson Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Obstinate Men, The Taras Family, 
is an able translation of Boris Gor- 
batov’s stark Soviet novel, a faithful 
and non-propagandist picture of the 
common Russian people’s bitter strug- 
gle under German occupation and its 
attempt to survive till after Stalingrad 
(Sifriath Poalim). Under Red Skies 
by Avigdor Hameiri, our Palestinian 
contemporary, covers all his War stor- 
ies (Masada). Mukashi Banashi, Jap- 
anese Legends, were translated by Ols- 
vanger (Achiasaf). M. Berachiahu’s 
A Man's Life, Vol. 1 (Ever) has ap- 
peared in its third edition. So have 
Parts XV-XVI of the World of Today 
on Hebrew script and its history by ‘A. 
Ibn Shoshan (Ever). 

“Biography and Memoirs” by leaders 
whose influence is still alive, includes 
Chaim Arlasoroff, a collection of his 
most important essays and articles, ar- 
ranged by Israel Cohen (Shorashim). 
This many-sided and brilliant person- 
ality, of varied abilities and interests, 
knew the secret of integrating the 
small things of life into human and 
national entities. He never tired ex- 
plaining the well-known triangle— 
the Jewish, British, and Arab factors 
—allowing the latter a prominent 
place. Had he been allowed to direct 
Zionist politics he would have taught 
us much in the very spheres he at- 
tached so much importance to. 

Yoseph Chaim Brenner (Hakibutz 
Hameuchad) is a selection, edited by 
A. Kushnir, of articles and essays writ- 
ten about Brenner by contemporaries 
who knew him closely. Of equal in- 
terest is a history of Hechalutz in 
Eastern and Central Europe from the 
days of its inception until the time it 
joined the Underground; a well knit 
and organized youth movement, train- 
ing tough workers and tougher martyrs 
(Hakibutz Hameuchad).—J. A. Hor- 
rabin’s Outline of Political Geography 
has just been translated (Sifriath 
Poalim) and is a welcome manual 
sketching world forces underlying the 
evolution and decline of nations, point- 
ing out the fundamental background to 
the great social and economic changes 
looming ahead. 


By far the most outstanding scien- 
tific work this month is an Introduc- 
tion to the Geo-Botanics of Palestine, 
by M. Zohari of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, a modern work on flora, types of 
soils, and their interrelation; probably 
the most serious study since the monu- 
mental works by non-Jewish scholars 
of the past generation. This is the first 
of a scientific series “Maanit” on theo- 
retical and technical agriculture in Pal- 
estine—Technical manuals and text- 
books include: Pinchas Cohen’s Biol- 
ogy in 1 vol. (Kiriat Sefer) and an 
Elementary Biology by I. Margolin 
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WRITE A SLOGAN... 


VERD-A-RAY ORDINARY BULB 


WHAT KIND OF A 
“LIGHT” 


DO YOU WANT IN YOUR 


HOME 
AFTER THE WAR’ 


SEE THIS NEW LIGHT 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 


@ VERD-A-RAY is a new type of incan- 
descent light bulb scientifically designed to 
make seeing easier. In comparison with 
the “pinkish” white light of ordinary frosted 
lamps, note the comforting “pastel.green- 
ish” white light emitted by -VERD-A-RAY. 

Scientific research data indicates im- 
proved visual (sharpness) acuity, relief 
from eyestrain and reduced glare. 

Many war plants use VERD-A-RAY; one 
such plant reporting in a trade paper that 
hospital treated headaches were reduced 
69.13%, hospital treated minor accidents 
were reduced 54%, and 357 productive 
manhours were saved in one department 
in one month after proper installation of 
this new “glareless” lamp. 

Nothing to buy. Your dealer has entry 
form and rules of contest. If not, write 
direct. Any combination of six words or 
less, descriptive of VERD-A-RAY may win 
a prize. ‘ Rt 




















The Pioneer Women's Organization 
Seciiles Every Jewish | to doin Sp, RB ah 9 


The American Jewish woman today cannot be just an American or just a 
Jew. She must cooperate in the struggle for Jewish security within her 
own community; she must join with others in fighting for social better- 
ment the world over; she must share in the upbuilding of Palestine. 
Only by understanding these problems and by rendering these services 
can she satisfy her own spiritual needs and preserve positive Jewish 
values for her home and children. : 


THE PROGRAM OF. THE PIONEER WOMEN'S ORGANI-. 
ZATION OFFERS YOU AN ANSWER TO THESE NEEEDS! 


THE PIONEER WOMEN'S ORGANIZATION, organized in 1925, is a 
Labor-Zionist organization dedicated to the upbuilding of Palestine 
along cooperative lines, participating in all National Zionist fund-raising 
activities, and in the program for the reconstruction of Jewish life. 
THE PIONEER WOMEN'S ORGANIZATION is the American agency 
of the Moatzat Hapoalot of the Histadrut (Council of Working Women], 
and supplies the basic funds for its program in the following fields of 
activity: 





1. Establishment and maintenance of 10 agricultural training 
farms for girls. 


2. Establishment of cooperative restaurants, laundries, etc., in 
towns and colonies. 


3. Establishment and maintenance of children's institutions: 
(a) 66 afternoon clubs; (b) summer play camps; (c) Hedera 
Children's Home; (d) kindergartens and nurseries in cities 
and colonies, 


4. Vocational Training for Girls and the Building of the Zivia 
Lubetkin-Tosia Altman Vocational School in Ramat Gan. 


5. Care, training and guidance for refugee children; Building 
Fund for expansion of children's institutions. 


6. Training of women for home defense and war industry; estab- _ 


lishment and maintenance of Recreation Centers for PATS 
(women's corps); aid to families of servicemen. 


PIONEER WOMEN are vitally concerned in the development of the 
American Jewish Community, in promoting Jewish education, in 
advancing constructive social legislation; in upholding our democratic 
principles and way of life, by contributing their share to the war effort 
on the Home Front; and in the betterment of women's lot everywhere. 
In meeting the needs today, PIONEER WOMEN are paving the way 
for the more effective participation of women in postwar Palestine, for 
the rehabilitation of countless homeless Jewish women and children, 
and finally—for the establishment of a Cooperative Jewish Common- 
wealth in Palestine. 
You, too, can become a coworker in this constructive program. 


There is a broad field of activity for every thinking Jewish 
woman within the PIONEER WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONI 

















JEWIsH FRONTIER 


(Hakibutz Hameuchad); also two 
works on topography—one a basic Fun- 
damentals of Topography by A. Visan- 
sky (Dvir), richly illustrated and 
adapted to the needs of agricultural 
and secondary schools; another Prac- 
tical Topography by Hillel Burger 
(Hakibutz Hameuchad). 

Judaism and History. A book that is 
always welcome to Jews here and 
abroad—because it reflects intelligent 
pride in our Jewish conciousness—is 
In the Path of the Ages, Observations 
on Israel's Destiny by Dr. A. Soloveit- 
chik & Ephraim Shemueli (Dvir). It 
is written for young and old. Out of 
its historic and reasoned account of 
Israel’s wondrous journey emerges that 
background from which was born the 
Zionist outlook. No less important 
is M. H. Amishay’s Concept and 
Truth (Mizpah, 2 Vols. 1000 pp.), a 
critique of philosophy, surveying its 


past and its present state; Jewish phil-. 


losophy from within and set against the 
background of a world outlook.—An 
attractive popular digest is Prof. G. 
Shalom’s Jewish Mystery and the Kab- 
balah (Hashaoth). 

“Jezreel editions” put out new Pal- 
estinian editions of standard works that 
made up the background of our Jewish 
studies a generation back or so. One is 
a reprint of Prof. M. Philipson’s Jew- 
ish History, completely vowellized. 
This, as is known, is the supplement 
to Prof. Graetz’s classic Jewish History, 
covering the period from the French 
Revolution to the last World War. 
The other is the local edition of the 
Bible with running commentary Mikra 
Meforash, by three scholars, I. A. Trev- 
ish, D. Nutik,, and N. Levin. The 
History of the Jews in Egypt and Syria 
Under the Mamelukes by Dr. Strauss 
(Kiriat Sefer) is a scholarly work and 
a valuable historical document. 

A new Anthology of Hebrew Litera- 
ture has appeared (Achiasaf) cover- 
ing the period from Bialik to Shimon- 
ovitz (Vol. 1). Hashomer Hatzair 
(Sifriat Poalim) published the last 
number of “Horizons,” booklets dedi- 
cated to educational and cultural topics 
ranging over a wide field and well 
illustrated. 

Masada’s editions for the juvenile 
include the attractive Child’s Digest, by 
Ariel and Avnon, with stories, songs, 
proverbs, funny stories, riddles and 
games; Silver Skates by Dodge Westel 
and Yossi in Galilee, the first vol. of 
Children’s Stories by Jacob Fichman, 
one of the foremost Hebrew poets. 

GAALYA CORNFELD, 
Readers interested in Hebrew 
literature and in contacting pab- 
lishers are advised to communicate 

with the Readers’ Service, P. O. 

Box 67, Tel Av. 
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In the Ford kitchen .. . this little trial engine sputtered into life 


T HAPPENED far back—in the very 

early 1890’s. In the kitchen of 
his Detroit home, a young engineer, 
named Henry. Ford, was testing a 
principle of the internal combus- 
tion engine. 

His apparatus, clamped to the 
kitchen sink, was a piece of one- 
inch gas pipe, reamed out for a 
cylinder—the flywheel, a hand- 
wheel from a lathe. Gasoline was 
fed from an oil cup. A wire con- 
nected to the kitchen light furnished 
the spark. 

He spun the flywheel. Flame 
came from the exhaust, the sink 
shook and the trial engine was run- 


ning under its own power. Mr. Ford 
was satisfied. He put the engine 
aside. It had served its purpose. 
His idea was proved. 

But he did not stop to applaud 
himself. “The man who thinks he 
has done something,” Mr. Ford 
once said, “‘hasn’t even started.” 
His mind was already stirring with 
thoughts of a new and larger en- 
gine for transportation use. 

Just ahead lay the pioneering 
which was to produce the Ford 
automobile of world-wide use. 
Ahead lay the creation of the first 
industrial assembly line, hundreds 
of inventions, the building of 


30,000,000 low-cost motor cars and 
trucks to serve the needs of all. 

Today, at Ford Motor Company 
the pioneering still goes forward. 
New methods, materials and de- 
vices are continually being de- 
veloped. Outsiders don’t hear about 
many of them—Ford assignments 
now are military. 

But one day the story of this 
modern pioneering can be told. It 
will be told through the medium of 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars so 
advanced in both style and engi- 
neering that new millions will seek 
to own them—for comfort, smart- 
ness, reliability and economy. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY Gz 





JEWISH FRONTIER 


Winner of the nation’s flavor-poll, 
year after year, is Heinz Tomato 
—— Ketchup! Unrivaled for richness, tex- 
Petey ture and color, it artfully combines 
the blended zest of pedigreed 
“Aristocrat” tomatoes, Heinz Vinegar 
and many a rare spice. That’s why 
it’s America’s largest-selling ketchup 
—a condiment that works wonders 
for everything from stews to steaks! 





